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ILLINOIS YEARLY MEETENG. 


This will convene on Second-day the 16th of Ninth Month 
The meeting for Ministers and Elderson Seventh-day morning pre- 
ceding. The First-day School Conference meets in the afternoon 
of same day. 

Those coming from the West change cars at La Salle for Los- 
tant on the Illinois Central Railroad, arriving at 11.30 a. m, 
Those coming by way of Chicago come down to Mendotaon the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, then change to Illinois Central 
for Lostant, arriving at that place about 1.30 p. m. 

Conveyances will be provided to bring Friends from the 
train, and suitable homes for all, if those intending coming will 
notify one of the committee. Lydia E. Wilson, Magnolia, Ill., 
Willis B, Mill, Mt. Palatine, Ill., Henry Atherton, Clear Creek, Ill. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 


SWARTHMORE PENNA. 


OPENS NINTH MONTA TENTH. 
Thirty minutes from Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 
Under the care of Friends. 
Full course for both sexes. 
Almas orn ae ee Li 4 . 
a Manual! Training and a Preparatory 00) 
—s location, large grounds, extensive builc- 
ings 
For Catalogue and full address 
WM. H. APPLETON, PH. D., Acting President, 


JARVIS-CONKLIN MORTGAGE 
TRUST COMPANY, 


Capital Paid In, . . - $1,500,000. 





Siz per cent. Guaranteed Mortgages on Farm 
and City properties. 

Six per cent, Debenture Bonds interest payable 
half yearly. 

Five per cent. Saving bonds in small or large 
amounts running six, twelve, eighteen, or twenty-four 
months. 

These Bonds are issued under the supervision of 
the Bank examiners of the state of New York, with 
whom we have deposited 1-10th of our Capital in Gov- 
ernment Bonds. 

We issue instalment Saving Bonds, secured by 
real estate security, running 10, 15, and 20 years. 
Send for Pamphlet. 


ADVISORY BOARD OF PHILADELPHIA DIRECTORS : 
Wma. HAckKER, 
JoHN M. SHRIGLEY, 
8. Roprinson COALE, 
CRAIGE LIPPINCOTT, 
R. W. Cay, 
Ws. P. BEMENT, 
JAMES SCHLEICHER, 
E. H. AUSTIN, Manager. R. L. AUSTIN. 


518 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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PEIRCE OF BUSINESS 

















SHORT-HAND, 
‘ RECORD. BUILDING, 
pages 917-919 
Chestnut Street, 
C ¢ L L E (Gj E Philadelphia, Pa. 
NY SECOND, THIRD, AND FOURTH 





FLooRs 





Morning, Afternoon and Night Sessions. Twenty-fifth colle- 
giate year begins Tuesday, September 3, 1859. 





Twelve hundred and sixty-nine (1,269) students last year. 
Early application necessary. Send for enrollment blank. 





Technical knowledge qualifying for business engagements. 
Full instruction for commercial and general business vocation s. 
Also short-hand and type-writing. 





A faculty of more than a score of practical men who have 
practiced what they teach. 





ReckSespers out of counting houses teaching book keeping ; 
lawyers teaching law and business forms ; successful high school 
principals teaching English branches; law reporters teaching 
short-hand and type-writing, etc., etc. 





“This institution has been exceptionally fortunate in the 
success of the students who have graduated therefrom.”’ 


Office open Saturdays for the enrollment of students. 


Announcements, etc., sent when requested. Visitors always 
welcome. Address 


THOMAS MAY PEIRCE, M. A., 
Principal and Founder. 


quitable 


MORTGAGE COMPANY, 
S. E. Cor. Fourth and Chestnut Streets. 
ASSETS, $7,803,722.02 


SURPLUS anp UNDIVIDED PROFITS, 264,817.65 


SIX PER CENT DEBENTURES, 


Secured by first Mortgages held in trust by The American Loan 
and Trust Company of New York, and further secured by the 
entire capital and assets of the Equitable seexegnage Company. 
Amounts $200, $300, $500, $1,000, $5,000, and $10,000. 


SIX PER CENT. GUARANTEED FARM 
MORTGAGES. 

FIVE AND SIX PER CENT. SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES, 


RUNNING FROM THREE MONTHS TO TWO YEARS. 


Interest coupons payable semi-annually at our offices or through 
any Bank. Also 
MUNICIPAL BONDS AND OTHER FIRST-CLASS INVESTMENT 
SECURITIES FOR SALE. 


WILLIAM L. ALLEY, 


Dealer and Wholesale Commission Merchant 


1n best grades of domestic green fruits and produce. 17 and 19 
West Washington Market, New York, facing Gansevoort Street. 





WALL PAPER 
AT REMARKABLY LOW PRICES. 


NEW STYLES, perfect, full length, HANDSOME 
GOLDS, 12c. a roll, LUSTRES, 6c. DAMASKS, 18c. 
HEAVY EMBOSSED GOLDS, 35c. Don’t fail to see 
these papers if you are about to purchase. If you 
cannot call, send postal stating price paper wanted, 
and we will mail samples, with borders to match. 


A. L. DIAMENT & CO., 
1206 Market St., - Philadelphia, Pa. 


18 ro RoR. 6 cent. 


BONDS 


ISSUED BY THE COLUMBUS WATER WORKS CO. 


> 000 Payable in New York. Farmers’ Loan and 

e Trust Co., New York, Trustee and custodian 

of Sinking Fund. Works opened 1887. Revenue soneeee- 

All surroundings most favorable. Full particulars furnished. 
RITTER & DOUBLEDAY, Bankers, 


Columbus, Kansas. 


TEXAS LOAN AGENCY, 


CORSICANA, TEXAS. 
Established 1872. Incorporated 1884. 


Cabital Stock, 300,000. Surplus, $67,297.32. 


September 1, 1888). 


hy PER CENT. MORTGAGE DEBENTURE BONDS. 
‘ Atlantic Trust Co., Trustees, New York. 
7 PER CENT. GUARANTEED FaRM MORTGAGES. 

All secured by first liens on improved farms of the famous 
Black Waxy Lands of Northeastern Texas, where the mild cli- 
mate and fertile soil permit the growing of cotton as well us all 
the cereals of the Western States, making it one of the most de- 
sirable Loaning fields of the West. 

The TEXAS LOAN AGENCY guarantees the Prompt Pay- 
ment of the Principal and Interest of all its securities, payable at 
the National Park Bank. New York. 

The busipess of the Company has always been conducted by 
able, Lm pe and prudent men, as is proven by the fact that 
the capital stock is now selling for $175—par value $100. A care- 
ful investigation will satisfy the most conservative that these are 
desirable investments for private means, or the funds of schools, 
colleges, or banking institutions. 


CONARD & FORSYTHE, General Agents, 
412 DREXEL BUILDING, PHILA’DA,. 


Spring, 1889. 


E are still at ourold established place of business, 915 Spring 

Garden Street, and are prepared to furnish on shortest no- 
= all our well known specialties in Ladies’ Fine Hand-sewed 
shoes. 

Our ate stock of Ladies fine shoes is in every way calculated 
to meet the demands of our patrons, in completeness, quality, 
and style, and our prices are the lowest possible, commensurate 
with a first-class article. 

Outing and Suede kid shoes, made to order after the latest 


e respectfully solicit your inspection of our stock, before or- 
dering your spring and summer shoes, thoroughly believing our 
style, and the known durability of our goods, will sell them 
against all competition. 

SAMUEL DUTCHER, 

MANUFACTURER OF LADIES’ FINE HAND-SEWED SHOES, 


(Old Stand,) 915 Spring Garden St. 


HENRY! HOUSE AND SIGN FAINTING. 


e DURABLE WORK. RELIABLE WORKMEN. 
ELLIS Residence, 112 N. Tenth Street. 


404 No. Tame saent St. 
RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS. 


Jospine ATTENDED To. 


1125 Sheaff St., first street ab. Race, 


Investigation asked. 








a — 








PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
R. RICHARDS, THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
1541 N, 12th 8t. 2212 Wallace Street. 
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S. F. BALDERSTON & SONS 


WALL PAPERS. 


CEILING DECORATIONS. 


’ 
WINDOW SHADES. 


NO. 902 SPRING GARDEN STREET, (One square from 9th and Green Station), PHILADELPHIA. 


wW. i. JONES, 
Carriage 
Department, 


P1933 MARKET STREET, 
' PHILADELPHIA 


I wish to call your attention to the fact that I have opened a 
cola and Harness Emporium, at No. 1933 Market Screet, in 
connection with my Agricultura! imple ement and seed Bazaar, in 
which I shall carry a complete line of fine light Wagons, Road 
Carts, Road Wagons, Pleasure Wagons, Buggies and Surries. 

My aim shall be to furnish first-class, reliable work at low 
ices. 
9 Please call and examine the goods, and if you are unable to 
do so. write for prices, which will be promptly furnished. 

I have eight different styles of Road Carts, all first-class and 
very low in price. 

And the General Agency fur the Celebrated COREL. AND 
WAGONS and BUGGIES, comprising 40 differes it kind 


W. H. JONES, 


Amos HILLBORN ve Co., 
Furniture, Bedding, Curtains. 


ParLor, Dinine Room, LIBRARY 
AND CHAMBER FURNITURE, CuR- 
TAINS AND FURNITURE COVERINGS 
Matrresses, BEpDs, FEATHERS, 
Sprines, Sprine Cots, ETC., ETC. 


No. 1027 Market Street, Philadelphia. 





“2 CONCISE S TA TEMENT 
OF THE 
VIEWS AND PRACTICES 


O¥ THE 


SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. | 


| mings, Millinery, Hosiery, and Underwear, Gloves, 
| House-Furnishing Goods, Carpets, Ready-Made 
| Dresses and Wraps, and everything that may be 
| needed either for dress or house-furnishing purposes. 
| It is believed that unusual inducements are offered, 
_ as the stock is among the largest to be found in the 
| American market, and the prices are guaranteed to 
| be uniformly as low as elsewhere on similar quali- 


An Address delivered in Friends’ Meeting House, West 
Chester, Penna., Eighth Month, 1888. 


By JOHN J. CORNELL. 
Price, single copy, 
per dozen,. e . ° . ° 75 
. hundred, “ ° ° ‘ - $5.00 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 


S. W. Cor. I5th and Race Sts., Piiadelphia. 


Clement A. Woodnutt, 


UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER, 


1226 NORTH FIFTEENTH STREET, PHILA. 
CARRIAGES TO HIRE, 


soi, WM. HEACOCK, Bete 
UNDERTAKER, 


No. 1508 Brown Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Special attention — to es 


AQUILAJ. LINVILL, 
1244 N. Ninth Street. 


Best quality COAL at a reasonable price. Now is the time 
to purchase a supply” 


FOR DRY GOODS 


——THE BEST PLACE IS——— 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER’S, 


MARKET 
EIGHTH STREETS. 
FILBERT 
One of the largest buildings in the city, and 
the largest Establishment in America devoted exclu- 


swvely to 


DRY GOODS. 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trim- 


ties of goods. 


Aen SN AEE AL AT it 0 8 
a : a 


me 
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JYfACEDON ACADEMY, 
MACEDON CENTRE, WAYNE CO., N. Y. 

Forty-ninth year opens August, 26, 1889. An old and well. 
known Institution pleasantly located in an intelligent community, 
having two Friends’ Societies. References: Sunderland P 
Gardner, Farmington; Genden T. Smith and William Barker, 
Macedon Centre. 

LEWIS H. CLARK, Principal. 





[LUCRETIA M. B. MITCHELL'S 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
5012 Elm Ave., Phila. Directly opposite West Fairmount Park. 
Resident pupils (number limited) receive personal attention in 
preparation of their stucies, in deporument, and in the care of 
their health. 


ARLINGTON SEMINARY FOR YOUNG LA- 
DIES. WEST CHESTER, PENNA. 

The Thirty-fourth School Year will commence on the 16th of 

Ninth month next. Location healthy and beautiful; Grounds, 

extensive ; Course of Study thorough and full; Diplomas granted. 


TERMS: $180.00 PER SCHOOL YEAR. 


For Catalogue, giving full particulars, address the Principal. 


RICHARD DARLINGTON, Pu. D. 
BINGTON FRIENDS’ BOARDING 
AND DAY SCHOOL, 1889-90. 


Near Jenkintown, Pa., North Penn and Bound Brook R. R. 
Ten miles from Philadelphia. 

Building much enlarged and improved. A fuii corps of good 
teachers. Course of study and instruction thorough. Individ- 
ual care. 

Board and tuition $145 to $175 per school year. Tuition alone 
$25 to $55. For Catalogue, etc., address, 

ARTHUR H. TomLINson, Principal, 
Or CrYnTHIA G. BosLER, Sec., Jenkintown, Pa. 
Ogontz, Pa. 


FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, 

A boarding and day-school for both sexes. Thorough 
courses preparing for admission to any college, or furnishing a 
good English education. The next school year will begin 
Ninth month 10th, 1888. Terms for boarding scholars $150 per 
school year. The school is under the care of Friends, and is 
pleasantly located on Long Island, about thirty miles from New 
York. For catalogue and particulars address, 

FREpeERick E. WILLITs, Sec., 


Glen Cove, Long Island, N. Y. 
APPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE,— 

A Boarding School fur both sexes under the care of Pur- 
chase Quarterly Meeting. The present building is new and much 
enlarged, and has perfect sanitary arrangements. Excellen 
corps of instructors. Prepares for Business or College. Health 
fully and pleasantly located near the Harlem R. R., one hour 
from New York city. For catalogue and particulars, address, 

SamvuBL C. CoLins, A. M., Prin., 
Chappaqua Institute, N. Y. 


The use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL as 
a medium for advertisements will, we think, be found 
very satisfactory. A careful supervision is exercised, 
and nothing known to be unworthy is admitted. The 
paper now goes to about 3300 persons, reaching, say, 
15,000 readers, and its size and shape, and the charac- 
ter of its contents give special weight to each advertise- 
ment. %§@ When our readers answer an advertiser, 
please mention that they do it upon seeing the adver- 
tisement in this vaper.“@a 


ASCHALL COTTAGE, 
171 S. Carolina Ave., Atlantic City, N. J. 


Friends’ parlor meeting at 10.30 a. m. 
M. F. PASCHALL. 


The Aber deen, LONGPORT, N. J., 


Will open about June ist. The house is directly on the 
Beach, between the ocean and bay, 6 miles down the beach from 
Atlantic City. Trains every half hour. Electric bells, hot and 
cold sea water baths. Fine bathing, sailing, fishing,etc Tele- 
phone. E. Hoop and E. NEwport. 





OR RENT. TWO DESIRABLE COMMUNI- 
cating third-story rooms, with board, in a private family near 
18th St. and Girard Avenue. Address H., this office. 





ONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK.—CONSHO.- 
hocken Dairies. Special Attention given toserving familie 
Office, 603 N. 8th Street, Philadelphia, Fa. 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 


EWTOWN FRIENDS’ SCHOOL 
RE-OPENS NINTH MONTH NINTG, 1889. 
For circular and other information apply to Jennie T. Eachus 
(during vacation), West Chester Pa., or Lydia P. Dutton, Newtown 
Square, Delaware County, Penna, 


ARAH E. FELL’S BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
sale, with 25 acres well improved Land attached. Has been 

in successful operation 17 years; attendance overflowing; good 
building; beautiful grounds, shady, healthy; excellent water; 


abundance of choice fruit; $8000. Address SARAH E. FELL, 
Mechanicsville, Buck Co, Pa. 


OLD FASHIONED QUAKERISM. 


Henry Longstreth, 740 fansom St., Philadelphia, has just is- 
sued this valuable work by William Pollard, price 25 cents, five 
copies for one dollar, or ten dollars per 100 copies. He would 
also invite attention tothe life of Mary Pryor, by M. P. Hack, 
pr ce 60 cents, post paid. Also just issued Spurgeon's Address on 
George Fox. Price, 20 copies for one dollar. 

All orders by mail promptly attended to. 


Tailoring. Tailoring. 
Fit and promptness guaranteed. Desirable 
goods, such as cloths, cassimeres, and 
worsteds suitable tor Plain and Fashionable 
Garments, always on hand, 

109 N. TENTH STREET, GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa. Merchant Tailor. 
CARPETS. 
The entire selection of patterns for this season, com 

prising all the newest designs and colorings, is here for 

your inspection. Fresh importations of China and 


Japan Matting. BENJAMIN GREEN, 
33 N. Second St., Philadelphia. 





GEORGE W. HANCOOK, 
REAL ESTATE, 


Money To Loan on MORTGAGE 
PROMPT ATTENTION GIVEN TO THE COLLECTION OF RENTS AND 
GENERAL CARE OF PROPERTY. 


No. 717 Walnut 
Fortieth 


Orrices See & Lancaster Avenue. 
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SONNET. 
WHEN I behold the strifes and jealousies, 

Within the fold of Christ on every side, 

Which brethren, who in love once walked, divide 
For reasons light as air in just men’s eyes, 

I think how high-souled worldlings must despise 

Such questions vain, so vainly magnified, 

And rather trust to virtues built on pride 
Than drink at fountains where such fumes arise, 
Wo to the factious ones, who cause the offence ; 

And wo to those who blindly misapply 

Their measuring line; and, if they faults espy, 
Straightway religion brand as sheer pretense, 

Ratber than upward turn to Christ the eye, 
And draw the portrait of a Christian thence. 


—T. D. Woolsey, in Independent. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 

VISITS AMONG VIRGINIA FRIENDS. 
WE left Philadelphia on Third-day morning the 13tb, 
for Waterford, Va., en route for Fairfax Quarterly 
Meeting at Goose Creek. We made a quick trip as 
far as Washington, but slower travel beyond, up to 
the Loudoun Valley, counterbalanced that. At 
Clark’s Gap, I was glad to see William Williams and 
had a pleasant ride of 3 miles to their home in Wa- 
terford, finding a cordial welcome and grateful rest. 
The country is hilly, interspersed with streams, and 
we can see the Blue Ridge from many points. 

Fourth-day morning attended their monthly 
meeting at Fairfax, an ancient meeting-honse which 
has stood for more than a century,—at least part of 
the walls. [tis quite commodious, with youth’s gal- 
lery on every side, situated on a beautiful slope, a lit- 
tle distance from the town. The first building (of 
logs) was erected as early as 1740,—probably some 
years before. It was a great privilege to meet with 
these Friends in religious and social fellowship, hav- 
ing so long felt drawn to come among them. We 
used to feel so much sympathy with them in the try- 
ing ordeal through which they passed in “War time.” 
They held all their meetings, notwithstanding the 
soldiers occupied the meeting-house, many of them 
sitting with them. Peace and hospitality now pre- 
vail and we trust the attitude of spirit will be such 
as to produce a lasting peace proceeding from the 
“ pure in heart.” The silence which prevailed as we 
were gathered was very grateful; it seemed did we 
listen attentively we should oftener hear the “ still 
small voice” inspiring and instructing us. The word 
of invitation was extended to the young people to as- 
sume the responsibilities of membership and contri- 
bute their share toward the life and best welfare of 
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the body, also of encouragement to those sitting un- 
der the “shadows ” to trust the guiding hand Divine. 
All the queries were read and answered in the busi- 
ness meeting held in joint session as all the branches 
of this Quarter now are. The “ Advices” were ex- 
cellent, perhaps not more so than our own, though 
different from them, yet they seemed to have fresh 
interest. We spent the afternoon in the delightful 
home of James and Eliza Walker. He is recovering 
from severe illness, the brightness of the spirit shin- 
ing through every impediment of physical weakness, 

Fifth-day morning was spent calling on Friends. 
This is a great privilege, even when we have never 
met before, and may never again in these earthly 
ways, enlarging our sympathies and broadening our 
knowledge of the great world of humanity. We 
dined with Elizabeth Phillipsand her sisters, going 
in the afternoon to the home of James Williams and 
wife (the former theson of W. W.), where we had a 
lovely view of the Mountains,seeing through Hillsboro 
Gap in the “Short Hills” the Blue Ridge beyond. 
We caught the fresh breezes from the hills, and re- 
turning in the evening found it very cool. 

Sixth-day morning was bright, the temperature 
reminding us of early frosts. Edward and Cornelia 
Walker came to take me to their home, making sey- 
eral calls by the way, one to where Miriam Gover 
used to live, now the home of her son Samuel. Dur- 
ing the war this dear mother’s ministry was very ac- 
ceptable and reaching in its influence upon the sol- 
diers who gathered with them. Many of us doubt- 
less remember her visits of love among us. In the 
afternoon E. and C. W. accompanied me to Goose 
Creek, (Lincoln), a very enjoyable ride, the country 
and mountain scenery so fine. Looking backward 
we could see the Catoctin Range, and the gap where 
the Potomac passes, also to our right the gap at Har- 
per’s Ferry where the Potomac and Shenandoah 
pass the Blue Ridge. Made some calls in the village 
and came to Thomas R. and Ellen Smith’s, feeling at 
home among strangers, one of the delightful features 
in our intercourse with Friends. The next morning 
my friend took me to call on Wm.and Martha J. 
Brown, coming afterward into Lincoln, enjoying the 
beautifu) country around us—dining with Hugh and 
Mary Lupton at Dr. Isaac Stone’s. In the afternoon 
attended the meeting for Ministers and Elders, find- 
ing a larger company than expected. Glad to meet 
with Joseph Powell who had arrived the day before, 
accompanied by his daughter. Several testimonies 
were borne to the saving efficacy of love and forbear- 
ance one toward anotber. The Queries were all read 
and answered, leading to a searching of hearts. The 
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different branches were all represented. The meet- 
ing-house is a large brick building, neat and comfort- 
able, erected about 70 years ago; a stone one stands 
opposite occupied before that time, now a vine-clad 
dwelling-house. Went home with Elizabeth Janney 
and daughter near the meeting-house,where the hus- 
band and father, S. M. Janney, spent the last years 
of his active and useful life after retiring from the 
Springdale Home where he had a boarding-school 
for many years. This is now occupied as a Sanita- 
rium under the care of Dr. Isaac Stone. It was quite 
a pleasant surprise to find a relative in Lincoln, Sarah 
Howell Birdsell, who had visited at my father’s 
house fifty years ago, the only time I had ever met 
her, yet I had always remembered her with interest ; 
her sister Rebecca and daughter Alice form part of 
the family. She is related through the Puseys of 
London Grove. I greatly enjoyed a visit with them. 

First-day morning, cloudy and rain-like, but the 
sun shone out and a very large company assembled 
for meeting. It was late before we gathered into the 
stillness, and many were yet outside. After a season 
of silence, William Williams arose, emphasizing the 
power of love as immanent to unite and preserve, 
expressing thankfulness that we as a religious Society 
were not dependent upon the outward ordinances, 
while entertaining no feeling of condemnation for 
those who deem them important. Expression was 
given to the inspiring influence of such an assemblage, 
and the importance of each one contributing their 
share in rendering it fruitful for good, not depending 
upon the ministers to conduct the meeting, but seek- 
ing for that receptive condition of spirit—to be in- 
structed by the inspeaking voice. Joseph Powell 
spoke of the importance of having a knowledge of 
ourselves, an acquaintance with God, and that Me 
spoken of which is the Son and sent of the Father 
to every one who receiveth. 

The meetings here commence at 11 o'clock, and it 
was late before we reached William Henry and Mar- 
tha Taylor’s home, several miles distant, yet I desired 
not to complain of weariness, when these Friends 
travel over the ground to attend meetings twice a 
week. It was pleasant to meet with Martha’s broth- 
er, Abraham Shoemaker, from Ohio, and other friends 
gathered there. In the evening went to the house 
of Eli and Lydia Nichols, enjoying a visit with rela- 
tives seldom met in this busy life. A very pleasant 
ride next morning to meeting, all the family going, 
reminding us of the good old times, as also often in 
the present. The mountain scenery was fine, always 
a cheering sight, seeming to indicate strength, figu- 
ratively speaking, like unto the “ Everlasting Hills.” 
It was a surprise to find so many assembled for the 
quarterly meeting, the house being well filled. The 
serious thoughtfulness which clothed many minds, 
and the interest evinced, notwithstanding trials and 
discouragements which have been experienced, 
seemed to lend a strong hope for future usefulness, 
that as these dwell low, preserved by the cementing 
power of divine love, their light shall shine and an 
influence of uplifting strength be imparted to the 
weary and the faltering. 

After a season of refreshing silence Joseph Pow 





ell arose with the Scripture language: ‘‘ The grace of 
God which bringeth salvation hath appeared unto 
all men—teaching that denying ungodliness and 
worldly lusts, they should live soberly, righteously, 
and godly in this present world,” drawing a lesson of 
instruction from the universality of this love and in- 
spiration of the Father. The attitude of so many 
waiting, hungering spirits was very impressive, and 
the call was extended that each one might be truly 
gathered to the quiet habitation, thus lending an in- 
fluence of devotion and helpfulness to the body, that 
we might be in possession of a religion which would 
have no room for enmity toward any, no jealousy, no 
strife, rather remembering our own short-comings 
than sitting in judgment against others. Abraham 
Shoemaker expressed thankfulness for the privilege 
of thus mingling together, after which Nancy Branson 
appeared in supplication, and the meeting closed 
under a precious covering. Opportunity was afforded 
for refreshment, when we again assembled in joint 
session, as all the meetings I think in this Quarter 
are held, to transact the business of the Quarterly 
Meeting. All the queries with their answers were 
read, and the thought presented that touching the 
conduct of life so closely as they did, if each one 
would apply them individually, endeavoring to see 
how nearly our lives conformed to their requirements, 
they would not be worn threadbare or the considera- 
tion of them be formal and monotonous. 

Counsel was extended to the young people that 
they might feel a share of responsibility in Society 
and that its life and beneficent influences depended 
upon their appreciation of its benefits and efforts to 
make it truly a religious home for all who come 
within its borders. 

We separated with grateful hearts for the social 
and religious privileges enjoyed, touched by the 
tender greetings of friends and the farewells which 
may be final in these material environments. Dined 
with Thomas and Elizabeth T. Brown, near Lincoln. 
They kindly took me to call on Ruth Hannah 
Smith, a dear friend who is rendered helpless by a 
fall, yet patient and cheerful—grateful to be remem- 
bered by friends. Pleasant calls had been made dur- 
ing the short stay in Lincoln, on Lydia Janney and 
family, widow of Asa, Joseph and Tacy M. Jewett, 
the sister of 8. M. Janney, and others, There was 
not time to accomplish all that was desirable. In 
these visits, there is a revealing sense of an embrac- 
ing love which cannot always iudividualize. We 
lodged, with many other friends, at the home of A. B. 
and Susanna Davis, receiving a cordial welcome as 
indeed everywhere among the kind friends met, glad 
to find refreshment in rest and sleep. 


Le. Ht. P. 
Lincoln, Va., Bighth month 20. 


CoNTENTMENT produces in some measure, all those 
effects which the alchemist ascribes to what he calls 
the Philospher’s Stone; and if it does not bring 
riches, it does the same thing by banishing the de- 
sire of them.—Addison. 


THERE never was a great man, unless through 


, Divine inspiration.— Cicero. 











From Young Friends’ Review. 
FRIENDS’ MEETINGS IN CANADA,.—IV-? 


On Fifth-day,the 2ist of Sixth mo., 1804, a prepara- 
tive meeting was established at Yonge Street by 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, under the care of Pel- 
ham Monthly Meeting, to be held by men and women 
in an united capacity, to report to Pelham Monthly 
Meeting every three months. 

In First mo., 1806, by request of Pelham Monthly 
Meeting to Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, a monthly 
meeting was established to be called Yonge Street 
Monthly Meeting, to be held on the second Fifth-day 
after the first day in each month. 

In First mo., 1807, committees from Adolphe’s 
and Pelham Monthly Meetings met with Friends of 
Yonge Street Monthly Meeting. After taking the 
matter into solid consideration agreed to report as 
their united sense that it may be right for the three 
monthly meetings to lay before the Yearly Meetings 
of Philadelphia and New York, out of which we are 
descended, whether it might not be consistent with 
the openings of the truth for us to be united and 
placed in a capacity to meet together twice in a year, 
once in the manner of a quarterly and once in that 
of a yearly meeting, in order to decide on appeals 
and other matters of weight and importance in the 
church. 

As we find no report of that committee the re- 
quest could not have been granted. 

‘Che Friends at Whitchurch were granted an in- 
dulgent meeting about this time by Yonge Street 
Monthly Meeting under the care of a committee. 
The exact date is not given. 

In Tenth mo., 1802, Friends in East Williamsbury 
were also granted an indulgent meeting. 

In Second mo., 1809, Uxbridge Friends requested 
the privilege of holding a meeting of worship on the 
First-day of the week at the house of Charles Chap- 
man, which was granted under the care of a com- 
mittee. 

In Eighth mo., 1809, Philadelphia and New York 
jointly agreed that Friends that constitute the three 
monthly meetings in this Province should constitute 
a meeting for discipline, vested with the powers of a 
quarterly meeting, to be called Canada Half-Yearly 
Meeting, to be held alternately at West Lake and 
Yonge Street, and that the monthly meetings here 
be placed under the care of New York Yearly Meet- 
ing, from whom they received one of the books of 
discipline. 

In Eleventh mo., 1809, Friends at Uxbridge re- 
quested the privilege of holding a week-day meeting, 
which was granted. 

In First mo., 1810, the committee having the care 
of the meeting at Queen Street reports that they 
think it reasonable that a meeting for worship be es- 
tablished there, to be held on the First and Third 
days of the week ; likewise that a preparative meet- 
ing be established there, to be held jointly between 
men and women Friends, which was directed to the 
consideration of the Half-Yearly Meeting. 

In Eighth mo., 1810, Whitchurch, also Uxbridge 


(The last previous article of this series was published Sixth- 
month 22. The present one completes the series.—Ebs.} 
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Friends, were granted the establishment of prepara- 
tive meetings under the care of committees. 

In Second mo., 1811, by an extract from the Half- 
Yearly Meeting, the preparative meetings established 
under the care of a committee of the Monthly Meet- 
ing were discontinued, but meetings for worship 
were allowed to be held at Queen Street, Whitcburch , 
and Uxbridge. 

In Ninth mo., 1811, by consent of the Half-Yearly 
Meeting, a meeting for worship, also a preparative 
meeting, was again established at Queen Street. 

In Seventh mo., 1812, Pickering Friends were 
granted an indulgent meeting for worship, to be held 
in John Haight’s house. 

The 7th of Ninth mo., 1798, the first preparative 
meeting of Friends in Canada was held at the house 
of Philip Dorling in Adolphustown, Upper Canada. 
Committees from New York Yearly Meeting and 
Nine Partners’ Quarterly Meeting, acting conjointly, 
were present to assist in the establishment thereof. 
In consequence of its remote situation enlarged pow- 
ers were allowed the meeting, viz: To accomplish 
marriage, to deal with offenders, to receive requests 
for membership and to report their judgment of the 
cases to the Monthly Meeting. ‘The committee in at- 
tendance were: Fry Willis, Enoch Dorland, Gideon 
Seamon, Henry Hull, and Reuben Haight. 

The 29th of First mo., 1801, the first Monthly 
Meeting was held in Friends, meeting-house in 
Adolphustown. 

At the Monthly Meeting held in Adolphustown 
the 16th of Fourth mo., 1801, propositions were re- 
ceived and entertained for holding a preparative 
meeting at Kingston and a meeting for worship at 
West Lake. Those meetings were accordingly held 
under the care of a committee. 

In the Eleventh mo., 1803, a preparative meeting 
was established at West Lake, near the present vil- 
lage of Bloomfield. 

At the Monthly Meeting held in Fourth mo., 1804, 
a meeting for worship was allowed to be held at 
Green Point, in Sophiasburg, under the care of a 
committee. 

In First mo., 1799, Pelham Monthly Meeting was 
established by Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. 

In Twelfth mo., 1806, Adolphustown Monthly 
Meeting appointed a committee to confer with the 
Friends of Yonge Street in reference to being united 
in the transactions of church affairs, which concern 
finally resulted in the three monthly meetings in 
Canada laying the matter before the Yearly Meetings 
of New York and Philadelphia, and a committee of 
said meetings attended Adolphustown Monthly 
Meeting the 26th of Ninth mo., 1808. 

At the Yearly Meetings of Philadelphia and New 
York in 1809, Canada Half-Year’s Meeting was estab- 
lished, and directed to be held alternately at West 
Lake and Yonge Street. Other meetings were estab 
lished in several places. Some alternated between 
thriving and declining, others grew to be what they 
now are. 

[This ends the series of articles on the “ Estab- 
lishment of Meetings in Canada,” which have been 
appearing in late issues of the Review. As they have 
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been compiled by different persons, some repetitions 
and disconnections have been the result; but upon 
the whole we think them quite reliable, and a pretty 
general account of the establishment of our meetings 
here.—S. P. Z.] 


MARY DYER. 
[This poem, describing the execution of Mary Dyer, the 
Friend, on Boston Common, Sixth month 1, 1660, was orig- 
inally published in the Knickerbocker magazine, New York, 
in Twelfth month, 1853. The author was Benjamin Rush 
Plumley, who died within a year or two,in Texas. It 
was one of three which were grouped in the Knickerbocker 
under the general designation of “ Lays of Quakerdom.” 
—Eps. INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL.] 
Wir his household, quaint and simple, 
In his manly prime, 
By the fire-light sat a Quaker, 
In the winter-time; 
Moved in feeling by the pealing 
Of the Christmas chime : 
Little looked he to the outward ; 
Feasts and holy days, 
To his inward faith and worship, 
Were as worldly ways; 
But he scoffed not at the symbols 
Of the people’s praise. 
Little loved he art or music, 
And his fire-light falls, 
In fantastic shape and semblance, 
O’er ungarnished walls: 
But he loved the blessed teaching 
Which the chime recalls. 
All so still he sate, and solemn, 
While his own high thought, 
Throned upon his ample forehead, 
Such a stillness wrought, 
That the mystic spell of Silence 
All around him caught. 
Sweetly looked they in that circle, 
Wife and children three ; 
Two brave boys beside the mother 
Hushed their boyish glee; 
And a fair young girl was kneeling 
At her father’s knee. 
Outward, with its sweet evangel 
On the ear of Time, 
Upward far, to meet the star-light, 
Swept the sounding chime, 
As the centuries shall hear it 
Ever more, sublime. 
From the ages dim and distant, 
Through the pealing bell, 
Rolled anew the inspirations 
From His lips that fell, 
On the ancient Mount of Olives, 
By Samaria’s well, 
While the echo star-ward dying, 
Seemed each martyr’s knell. 
“ Father, tell us of the Quakers,” 
(Did the children say,) 
“ How the cruel Pilgrim rulers 
Drove the Friends away ; 
Tell us how they whipped and killed 
them 
In that olden day, 
When they hung poor Mary Dyer— 
Cruel men were they.” 








Fearful was the inward conflict 
Ere he made reply, 

For his nature, brave and martial, 
Broke so bold and high 

Into flame along his forehead, 
Lightning from his eye, 

As the martyrs of his people 
Passed in spirit by, 

Looked he like a warrior waiting 
For the battle cry. 

So the fiery indignation 
Through his pulses ran, 

For a moment, ere the Christian 
Triumphed o’er the Man ; 

And his tones were deep and thrilling 
As the tale began : 


Sate the Puritan rulers, 
In a stately row, 

Endicott, with scowl and scorning 
On his lip and brow, 

While a herd of vulgar bigots 
Thronged the court below; 

Then came Michelson the Marshal, 
Filled with savage ire, 

Through the motley crowd of gazers, 
‘Thrusting Mary Dyer, 

With her quiet, grave demeanor, 
In her quaint attire ; 

As the people pressed asunder 
Round her foot-steps close, 

From the bar she gazed serenely 
O’er a host of foes; 

Then, the clerk commanding silence, 
Endicott arose : 


“Are you that same Mary Dyer, 
With blasphemous breath, 
Whom our erring mercy saving 
From the gulf beneath, 
Banished from the jurisdiction 
Under pain of death?” 


Calm and steadfast then she answered : 
“Truly I am she, ° 
Whom your General Court appointed 
To the gallows-tree, 

Where ye sent our faithfal martyrs 
When ye banished me. 

Lo! I come again to bid ye 
Set God’s servants free!” 


“By the council that condemned you 
You were fairly tried ; 
And we reiiffirm the sentence,” 
Endicott replied : 
“ In the prison until morning 
Safely you abide ; 
Then, be hanged upon the gallows 
Where your brethren died. 
Look not for a second respite— 
Hope for aid from none; 
Fixed the awful fate that waits you 
With to-morrow’s sun.” 


“Then,” replied she, slow and solemn, 
“ Let God's will be done; 
To the power that kills the body 
He hath bid us yield ; 
Weapons of a carnal warfare 
Are not ours to wield; 
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He will clothe us in His armor— Knelt she in a holy silence, 
Guard us with His shield.” Lost in secret prayer, 


Then she seemed to rise in stature, While her rediaat face attested 
And her look was high ; God was with her there. 

And there was a light of glory At the Marshal’s brutal summons 
Beaming from her eye, Came she, firm and meek, 

As she were by angel-presence Saying: “All this show to escort 

One so poor and weak ?”’ 

Tenthp’ to guphery. But they beat the drums the loud 

Startled by the transformation was . . se HESS 
Sate the rulers proud ; en they heard her speak. 

Wondering at her awful beauty 
Gazed the vulgar crowd ; 

While ber words went through the still- 

ness, 

Ringing clear and loud. 


Arms were clashing, eyes were flashing, 
In that thick array, 
As the Puritan exulting 
Rode along the way; 
For he led the hated Quaker 
“ Now I feel prophetic visions To her death that day. 
Filling all my soul : Were they men, brave men, and noble, 
In their light the mists and shadows Chivalrous and high, 
From the future roll. Marshalled thus against a Woman, 
Lo! I see a power arising And no champion by? 
Ye shall not control ; Were they husbands, sons, and fathers, 
E’en the Lord of Hosts, in mercy, And their households nigh, 
Seeking all your land ; When they led a wife and mother 
Judge and ruler, priest and people, For her faith to die? 
In His presence stand ; On the scaffold Me. 
ry Dyer 
And your boasted power He holdeth Standeth silent now, 
In his mighty hand. With the martyr’s crown of glory 
Cease your cruel persecutions Kindling round her brow: 
Ere these days os And her meek face bent in pity 
And He cometh in His judgments On the crowd below : 
inl saa a mi Then Priest Wilson, full of scorning, 
of o came om : 
° Cried : “ Repent! ti” 
To Sidon and to Tyre, ~~ 


But sh red: “Ih ht 
And ye reap a bloody harvest, _engo ave sougat you, 


By our Father sent ; 
Reap as ye have sown, Sought you, cruel persecutors, 
And the lofty spires ye builded That you might repent.” 
Reel and thunder down, 
And the wo of desolation 
Fills your ruined town ; 
In deserted habitations 
Only Death may dwell, 
When God leaveth no one living 
Of His wrath to tell. 
Cease, oh ! cease your persecutions— J neti 
All may yet be well.” Moved the mighty deep within her 
So she ended. Awe and silence Foro little apace, . 
O’er the council fell. And a surge of human feeling 


Broke across her face ; 
“And did God,” asked little Mary, Then outshone the greater glory 
“All the town destroy ?”’ 


Of the heavenly grace, 
“ Wait and hear the story ended,” As all loves of earth descended 
Said the elder boy : To their lower place, 
“If they ceased their persecutions, Seemed she in transfiguration ; 
God would not destroy.” Such a light was shed, 
Like a halo from her spirit 
Round about her head, 
That, o’er all the ghastly gibbet 
The effalgence spread. 


“ Will you leave us, leave us ever, 
Vex us never more, 
If your vagrant life we give you, 
As we gave before: 
To your distant home and kindred 
Once again restore?” 


Morning o’er the Pilgrim city 
Breaking still and sweet, 

Heard the deep and mingled murmur 
Of the hurrying feet, 

And the voices of the people Then one Webb, the burly captain, 
Thronging to the street; Rising, roughly said: 

From afar the heavy rolling “ Mary, be your blood upon you; 
Of the muffled drum, Falsely you are led; 

With the measured tread of soldiers By the Law, which you have broken, 
And the general hum, Not by us, ’tis shed.” 

Warned the captive in the prison And he gave the fearful signal, 
That the hour had come. While she meekly bowed ; 

All her simple garb arranging Fell the fatal drop beneath her ; 
With a decent care, Women shrieked aloud, 
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And a cold and dismal shudder 
Ran through all the crowd. 


For the people stood awe-stricken 
When the deed was done; 
Some who seemed to feel a shadow 
Stealing o’er the sun, 

Feared the dreaded day of vengeance 
Had that hour begun ; 

Some believed they saw the spirit 
With their outward eyes, 

In its shining shape and semblance 
Glorified arise, 

With a slow, majestic motion 
Floating to the skies; 

Ever upward, upward ever, 
Star-like, out of view, 

Smiling as it joined the angels, 
Smiling still, adieu ; 

And all these believed the martyr’s 
Faith and Word were true. 


Not in vain had Mary Dyer 
Lived and prophesied, 
For the noble Pilgrim people 
Curbed their ruler’s pride. 
Though the scorned and hated Quakers 
Grew and multiplied, 
For their faith one other martyr 
Was the last who died. 


SCRIPTURE LESSON No. 34. 
NINTH MonTHs 8TH, 1889. 
DAVID AND JONATHAN. 


GoLpEN Text :—“ There is a friend that sticketh closer than 
a brother.”’"—Proverbs 18 : 24. 


Reap I. Samuel 20: 1-13. 

Arter David rose to such honor in the king’s army 
and in his household, Saul grew very jealous of his 
popularity and sought to kill him. He might have 
succeeded in this if it had not been for his own son 
Jonathan, who had formed a strong friendship with 
young David, and who was so faithful to his friend 
that he saved him from his father’s wrath. 

And David fled. David had taken refuge with 
Samuel, but when Saul traced him there he turned 
back to his friend, the king’s son, to ask of what he 
was accused. Among the Jews at that time the 
king’s authority was so absolute that it was not in- 
frequent for anyone having won great popularity by 
his bravery or some other quality, to incur the king’s 
jealousy, as David had done, and be in danger of in- 
stant death by the king’s command. 

And David sware, moreover, etc. Here is an exam- 
ple of the frequent use of oaths among the Jews and 
other Eastern nations when they simply wished to 
assert a thing with emphasis. At the present day 
among the Eastern peoples we find the most profuse 
use of all kinds of oaths thrown into their speech 
without the slightest meaning. They use the name 
of the Creator in any connection, merely as an inter- 
jection, and yet taken together they are utterly un- 
reliable in their word. Friends have always justly 
abhorred the use of such words, remembering the 
injunction of Jesus, “‘ Let your yea be yea and your 
nay be nay, for whatsoever is more than this cometh 
of evil.” 





To-morrow is the new moon, etc. The Jews from the 
time of Moses had kept a great many feast days, so- 
called, and at such seasons often prolonged the cele- 
bration for several days. The feast here referred to 
was celebrated on the first day of the month, and 
seems to have lasted three days. 

For thou hast brought thy servant, etc. This evidently 
relates to the solemn compact of friendship between 
David and Jonathan, and gives us a famous example 
of the sanctity of that bond. What is there in men’s 
relations with each other more holy and divine and 
more in accordance with their Creator’s will than to 
live together in such a secure aad honorable friend- 
ship? It is most truly a sacred thing. 





It is impossible for selfishness and true friendship 
to existinonemind. “Thou shalt love thy neighbor 
as thyself,” and no friendship worthy of the name 
can exist where the feeling of self-interest is a factor. 
Unfortunately very few of us have attained that 
height of self-denial where we know that we love 
even our dearest friends as we love ourselves. Think 
what that implies. It means that if great gain is to 
come to one of us then we should rejoice just as much 
to see it fall to our friend as to ourselves, that where 
praises and kind words are lavished upon our friends 
we should be as glad to hear them as if the welcome 
words were spoken of us, and beyond all this there 
is agreater test. If our friend is in danger or distress, 
and the relief that he needs we can only give him by 
an immense personal sacrifice, would we live out the 
divine command we must give up our own most 
cherished desire, and save our friend, our neighbor, 
from perishing. Rarely has the world seen such a 
friendship. David and Jonathan head the list of 
barely ascore of names. There have, doubtless, been 
others that the world has never known, but whether 
famous or unknown, they have all surely found their 
exceeding great reward, for did not our blessed Mas- 
ter himself say, “ Greater love has no man than this, 
that he lay down his life for his friend.” We who 
claim for ourselves the name of Friends, let us see to 
it that we set up a standard of friendship that shall 
be holy and pure and worthy of our profession. 


NOTES ON THE LESSON. 


History presents no more striking and beautiful ex- 
ample of the love that one man is capable of cher- 
ishing for another, than that of Jonathan the son of 
Saul for David. It is not so much the love of David 
and Jonathan as friends, but of Jonathan as the 
friend who gave his love without stint and with a 
self-abnegation that has perhaps no parallel in the 
annals of the race. Jonathan has everything to lose, 
while David is the gainer by his loss. The depth of 
his affection is manifested in the earlier part of their 
intercourse, when Jonathan strips himself of his 
princely robes, placing them on David, then girds 
him with his royal girdle, and puts into his hands the 
sword and the bow that are his own implements of 
war. No greater honor could have been bestowed 
upon the young champion thap thus to clothe him 
with a robe from his own person. In the East such 
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a gift of clothing “ which the king useth to wear” has 
in all ages been held as a supreme sign of favor with 
the monarch. (Esther 6: 7-12.) And this love was 
none the less intense after Jonathan became aware 
that to David would be given the throne of his father, 
to which, by all the laws then known, he was the 
rightful heir. We hear him saying, “ Thou shalt be 
king over Israel, and I shall be next unto thee,” with- 
out a falter in his affection, or an emotion of jealousy 
or dissatisfaction. 

While David’s affection for Jonathan was strong, 
it was also selfish and used to further his own inter- 
ests. There was not the frank and unreserved giv- 
ing of himself to his friend which marked the love 
of Jonathan. One is ready to question the advantage 
that would come to the nation from the setting aside 
of so true and exalted a character and placing its 
crown upon the brow of the bold and courageous 
young Bethlehemite; but war and hate and avarice 
had the sway, and he that could be true to his friend 
to his own cost, was no match for him who could 
gather and discipline armies and lead them forth to 
battle. Our Heavenly Father,—Jehovah of the Is- 
raelites, was by them made responsible for many 
deeds of partisanship and injustice that are utterly 
unworthy of the Ruler of the whole earth. They 
who regard the Scriptures as “ the only rule of faith 
and practice,” open the way for a justification of war 
and all the hatreds that still blot and disfigure our 
Christian civilization, although its coming was her- 
alded with the anthem, “ Glory to God in the high- 
est, and on earth peace among men.” 

David seems to have had no scruples in asking 
Jonathan to be false to his father that his own safety 
might be secured ; this also was in keeping with the 
low moral standard of the people, and was resorted 
to by men who are accounted worthy of honor. That 
such lives should be cited as examples for the best 
manhood of our own times, and what they held as 
true concerning duty and accountability be regarded 
as “ the rule of faith and practice ” now, is one of the 
incongruous statements of modern theology. There 
are many evidences of trust and confidence in God, 
and of devotion to his service as then understood, to 
be found in these records of the lives of Israel’s pro- 
phets and leaders, and these may be studied with 
profit by every earnest seeker after truth ; but the 
sins and weaknesses so faithfully set forth mar and 
disfigure the record and take from it the chief value 
it has for us in this day of clearer light and purer 
morals. Here and there, from Enoch who “ walked 
with God,” to the close of the Old Testament canon, 
are to be found bright examples of purity and up- 
rightness that stand for all time; but it is not until 
we find the culmination of all holiness, of all purity, 
of all self-sacrifice for others in the Man of Calvary, 
that the perfect example,—perfect for all the coming 


centuries,—stands out as embodying the true life of | 


man,—as the light that enlighteneth every man who 
walks in the fullness of its glory. The sum of all is 
love,—the love that regards self as secondary. This 
was the love that Jonathan gave to David,—this is 
the Christ-love that exalts and ennobles life and 
brings us into that condition of which it is declared, 
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“God is love, and he that dwelleth in love dwelleth 
in God, and God in him.” 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
NOT A POLITICAL PAPER. 


In this country there are four organized political 
parties; in Canada there are two; and in England 
two. Now, since this paper has subscribers in all 
three of these countries, it is only reasonable to sup- 
pose that there may be eight political organizations, 
each having its champions among the readers of the 
INTELLIGENCER AND JouRNAL. Such being admitted 
to be the case, we must also admit that if one party 
and its opponents have the opportunity to express 
their sentiments through the columns of our only 
denominational organ, the other seven parties, and 
the opponents of each of these should be awarded 
the same privilege. Then after all these have been 
heard from, there will still remain to be settled the 
vexed questions of bi-metalism, woman suffrage, 


| civil service reform, etc., etc. What is fair for one, is 











fair for all; and as honesty, intelligence, and the 
ability to write prevails to a certain extent in all the 
parties—and especially is this the case with members 
of the Society of Friends—we may infer that, should 
the gate be raised to its full height, the flood of po- 
litical essays would sweep almost everything else 
from the columns of our paper. 

Political topics are very properly called questions 
as they usually have two sides, and are, hence, argu- 
mentative. The usual way to settle such questions 
is to give both sides a fair hearing, and then take a 
vote. Where the matter has not reached the voting 
stage, it is often the cause of acrimonious contro- 
versy, as well as of much irrelevant talk. Then it is 
that, as in the bar room wrangle, or the juvenile de- 
bating club, each party is desirous to vanquish his 
opponent, or at least “to have the last word.” 

The impropriety of such discussions in a Friends’ 
paper must be obvious to all who are able to appre- 
ciate the real object for which such a periodical 
should be conducted, viz.: to promote the interests 
of the Society as a religious body. 

Let us, then, in all kindness, entreat our members 
to go to other periodicals when they desire to ex- 
press their sentiments on political subjects ; so that 
this one organ may be consistently maintained as a 
Friends’ paper. H* 

Eighth month 24. 





TuHere is a vast variety, thou knowest, in the 
flowers of the field. How abundantly does the car- 
nation on the rose excel the daisy; and yet every 
one of them possesses a distinctive beauty, and unites 
in the general incense, or the display of their Crea- 
tor’s praise —John Thorp. 





Tue great blessings of mankind are within us 


| and within our reach, but we shut our eyes, and, like 


people in the dark, we fall foul upon the very thing 
we search for without finding it.—Seneca. 





“Give me a great thought, that I may be re- 
freshed.” 








“ daaie’ weer 


Sea OY 
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HELP THAT IS HELPFUL. 


One of the most difficult problems of our present 
civilization is what to do for that large class of its 
working force, mostly women, who are barely able to 
earn a living at the best of time and when disabled 
by accident or disease have nothing to fall back upon 
but the dole of charity. These struggling women 
are often widows or deserted wives with from one to 
five or six helpless children to provide for. We all 
know of such ; they come into our houses for a few 
hours, or a few days,service as occasion requires, and 
ifthe milk of human kindness is not wanting we are 
moved with pity for their condition, and wonder 
how a burden so heavy can be carried without mur- 
muring. We set about the effort to render them as- 
sistance and make the load of life less heavy. And 
how is this to be done? There is always a right 
method of doing everything we undertake, but to 
find that right way isa phase of the problem that is 
of the utmost importance both to ourselves and to 
those whom we are anxious to help. First of all let 
us follow the great Pattern and give them ourselves, 
reaching down to their level,—giving the hand of 
sympathy and encouragement and making them feel 
that we are their friends and are interested in their 
welfare. This is the entering wedge of influence. 
The heart of a true woman throbs in unison with the 
heart of every other woman who needs the infusion 
of a better life into her own; andit should not be 
grudgingly bestowed. 

The money she has earned, is hers by right of 
service; but this that money cannot represent is hers 
also by right of the womanhood which she shares 
with all women and, though she may be wanting in 


sider what has made you to differ, put thyself in her 
place without reservation, and find if thou canst, 
wherein the difference lies; then thou wilt be able, 
in a measure, to see how little reason there is for 
any to be boastful or presuming. 


Then there should be the most scrupulous exact- | 


ss in the payment for whatever service is rend . | 7 . 
ee ee ee ee c dered ; | we set “ Beyond the dark age, standing upright, soul- 


to count every half-hour of overwork is but even- 


| by the thoughtless. 
all the finer instincts of the womanly nature, con- | 
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the extra service without its reward than has the 
laborer to ask full pay where full labor has not been 
given. This seems to many a very smal! matter, but 
the wage-worker who feels she has the confidence of 
her employer often wrongs herself in this way. The 
poor widow who, casting two mites into the treasury 
of the temple, cast in her whole living, is a fair ex- 
ample of her class, very many of whom are scarcely 
above want themselves because of the readiness with 
which they respond to the want of another. 

While there should be no withholding of the re- 
ward of labor, nor any cheapening of the work below 
a fair compensation, it is equally important that we 
guard against a sudden impulse to over-pay, which 
has a tendency to make the recipient dissatisfied with 
the general rate of wages. While over-paying is an 
easy way to dismiss from the mind the concern that 
may arise in her behalf, it is not the right way to en- 
courage her self-respect. If she is a good worker 
recommend her to others needing the service she can 
render; if she is not capable and needs training, 
point out to her where she fails, and help her to do 
better. Do not feel released while there is any wil- 
lingness to take advice or any evidences of improve 
ment. There are so many who are obliged to work 
at any service which may offer them a bare subsist- 
ence, who have grown to womanhood in ill-ordered 
homes and without the training in homely duties 
that was their due, that we are constantly put to ex- 
tremities for lack of proper service from those to 
whom we apply and for whom our interests are 
awakened. 

Then, again, there are the little children of our 
workers. How many ways a prudent but warm- 
hearted woman can find to be helpful to these, and if 
she embrace every right opportunity another bond is 


| strengthened between them. Let all the intercourse 


be uplifting, and in the innumerable ways which 
only women can understand and utilize let the great 
sisterhood of struggling women be made to feel that 
they are necessary to the carrying out of the world’s 
endeavor, and are none the less worthy of respect 
because the service is humble and laborious, needing 
more of brawn than brain, and accounted as drudgery 
The words of a quaint writer of 
two centuries ago are aptly in place here: 

“ Who sweeps a room as by God’s law, 

Makes it and the action fine.” 


We shall be sure of Divinity if we find it in our 
own daily living, we shall be sure of heaven if we 
earn it by our own unselfish efforts ; we shall be sure 
of progress, if—mind and heart in rythm—our feet 


free, and with face tothe morning light.”—Marion 


handed justice, the employer has no more right to | Murdock. 
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DEATHS. 


COMLY.—On Seventh-day, Eighth month 24th, 1889, 
Elizabeth Newbold, daughter of Robert and Lydia T. 
Comly ; a member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of 
Philadelphia, in her 12th year. 

EVES.—At her home in Millville, Pa., Third month 
llth, 1889, Della Eves, daughter of Shadrach and Rachel 
Eves, in the 22d year of her age; a member of Fishing 
Creek Monthly Meeting. 

EVES.—Of typhoid pneumonia, at her home in Mill- 
ville, Pa., Sixth month 4th, 1889, Eleanor Eves, widow of 
the late Parvin Eves, aged nearly 53 years; a member of 
Fishing Creek Monthly Meeting. 

FENIMORE.—At his residence, Mt. Holly, N. J. 
Eighth month 21st, 1889, Allen Fenimore, in his 88th year, 

KIRK.—In Fulton township, Lancaster county, Pa., on 
the 8th of Eighth month, 1889, after a short illness of 
cholera infantum, Phebe P. Kirk, aged 1 year, 8 months, 
and 22 days; and on the 15th of Eighth month, Hannah B. 
Kirk, aged 1 year, 8 months, and 29 days, twin daughters 
of Samuel J. and Lauretta A. Kirk. 

“ Fold them, O Father ! in thine arms, 
And let them henceforth be 
Sweet messengers of love between 
Our human hearts and thee.” 

LUKENS.—Eighth month 2ist, 1889, at Spring Lake 
N. J., Helen, daughter of Reuben and Emily E. Lukens; 
@ member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends held at 
Green Street Philadelphia. 

MURPHY.—Eighth month 4th, 1889, at the residence 
of his son-in-law, J. M. Armstrong, Spokane Falls, Wash- 
ington Territory, Charles Murphy, late of Washington, D. 
C., son of the late Mahlon Murphy, of Frankford, Phila- 
delphia, aged 69 years; a member of Alexandria Monthly 
Meeting, Va. 


PALMER.—Eighth month 24th, 1889, at West Grove, | 


Pa., Jane 8S. Palmer, (formerly Griffith), in her 86th year; 
for many years a resident of Philadelphia. 

PRICE.—Near Winfield, Iowa, Eighth month 5th, 1889, 
Thomas C. Price, in the 75th year of his age. 

He was a valued member and elder of Prairie Grove 
Monthly Meeting, lowa, which he attended as regu’arly as 
his failing strength would permit ; and his interest in, and 
love for, our little meetings seemed to increase as the years 
passed by. He was always quiet and unassuming in man- 
ner; a man of few words, yet firm in his convictions of 
right. His home was noted for that true hospitality that 
has a charm for both old and young, and he will be greatly 
missed by a large circle of friends. 

P. E. RB. 





NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
FAIRFAX QUARTERLY MEETING. 


Tue Quarterly Meeting of Fairfax, held on the 17th, | 


18th,and 19th of this month at Goose Creek, Va., 
(Lincoln), experienced delightful weather. The 


heat of mid-summer had yielded to the first breath of | 


the coming autumn, th rainy season had given 
way to glorious days of sunshine, the face of the 
country was an unbroken but varied green with the 
differing shades of forest and field. 

The meeting of ministers and elders on Seventh- 
day was attended by some twenty-five women and 
men in about equal number. Abraham Shoemaker 


of Ohio, Joseph Powell of Pennsylvania, and Lydia 


H. Price, (the latter having a minute), were with us 








and took part, as did one of our home ministers, in 
applying the gospel word to our condition as disclosed 
in the consideration of the queries and their answers. 


On First-day morning, about the hour of eleven, 
the large meeting-house was filled with a quiet and 
appreciative audience, containing a large proportion 
of young people. The silence was first broken by 
William Williams, who in his simple and direct way 
opened up the subject of Divine Love—Love to God 
and to our fellow men; not opinions, but accord- 
ing to the teaching of the Blessed Son, love in the 
heart and directing the life is the test of discipleship 
in the church of God. Belief, to be effective, must 
transform the character into the likeness of the 
Blessed Pattern, else it is not a saving belief. Lydia 
H. Price spoke to the people. Some of us had fol- 
lowed her in sympathy in the recent past in her 
journey to the prairie land west of the Father of 
Waters, and again amid the flood and dangers of the 
present season with our friends in the mountain re- 
gion of Pennsylvania. And now this gospel messen- 
ger was with us. She found inspiration in the scene 
before her, an audience in a receptive mood, ap- 
parently hungry for the word as the Master had sent 
her to deliver it. I shall not attempt to reproduce her 
message. Life is a school. The beautiful analogies be- 
tween thesecular school life, and the life of the child of 
God, were freshly and finely brought out. For per- 
haps an hour this went on with increasing interest 
and power. Joseph Powell bore testimony to the 
Christ, the Power and Wisdom of God as a spiritual 
force in the individual soul for its uplifting into the 
heavenly mansions even in the life that now is. 
The meeting closed, as it seemed owned by the Di- 
vine presence. 

On Second-day the attendance was such that the 
seating space was well filled with quiet and attentive 
souls. J. P.had further and acceptable service and 
L. H. P. again spoke with fervor. One must see the 
countenance lightened up, as that of Moses, fresh from 
the Mount, hear the richly attuned voice, note the 
whole frame moved with the ardor of earnest convic- 
tion,—all this is needful to enable one to understand 
the unflagging attention with which the message 
of the speaker was followed by age and youth alike. 

Then in the meeting for inquiry into the state of 
our Organization, when the answers to the First and 
Second Queries, as to the attendance of meetings 
and the presence of the love seen in the life of Jesus, 
seemed rather lame by confession of the members of 
the local meetings, the voice of loving entreaty of 
gentle remonstrance was raised and the truth was 
pressed home upon the whole body and especially 
the young that the meeting is their meeting and its 
perpetuation, with all the hallowed association con- 


| nected with it as the House of our Father, depends 
| upon us and upon our fidelity to its foundation 
| principles. 


This was our first quarterly meeting in which the 
sexes met in one body as they do in all our month ly 


| meetings now. It was thought the meeting for business 


was larger than usual, many young people sitting 
throughout the rather prolonged session. L. H. P. 
was with our Friends of Fairfax, (Waterford), before 
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the Quarterly Meeting and to-day, the 20th, she has 
gone across the Blue Ridge into the Shenandoah 
Valley, home of the Hopewell Friends. 


H. R. H. 
Highth month 20. 





From The Independent, (New York.) 
PENNSYLVANIA FRIENDS IN THE REVO- 
LUTION. 

We gladly give space to the following letter, which 

speaks for itself: 
To the Editor of The Independent : 

In a notice of a recently published book (the biog- 
raphy of Eli and Sybil Jones), The Independent re- 
marks that “ when the Civil War broke out he [E. 
J.] did not imitate the Pennsylvania Quakers of the 
Revolution and turn Tory.” The historical inaccu- 
racy of this allusion is so notable, and the injustice 
done by it so great, that I venture to call your atten- 
tion to the subject. Obviously, the impression to be 
produced by it is that the Quakers of Pennsylvania, 
during the Revolution, were substantially all Tories. 
As a matter of fact, very few of them took the Tory 
side. My own estimate would be not over ten per 
cent. If you will take the trouble to examine the 
lists of active Tories in Sabine’s “ Loyalists,” you 
may be surprised to see how few, in Pennsylvania, 
were Friends. The Episcopal Church, not unnatur- 
ally, contributed many, the Presbyterians substan- 
tially none, the Quakers a small number. 

The Friends, in Pennsylvania, in the Revolution- 
ary period, furnished many men to the armies of In- 
dependence. In my judgment, their contribution 
was at least as large, in proportion to numbers as 
that of any other religious body, the Presbyterians 
(who were the “borderers” of the time, active in 
contests with the Indians, and afterward in opposi- 
tion to the revenue taxes), perhaps excepted; and 
it included many men of distinction. Mifflin was 
the most conspicuous of these, but there were many 
others, officers and privates, of eminent ability. 

While it is true, of course, that the great body of 
the Friends were faithful to their testimony against 
war, and so did not take up the sword on either side, 
it is also true that of those who went out to the bat- 
tle, very many more were on the side of independ- 
ence than were opposed to it. Any examination of 
the records, in the spirit of candor and truth, will 
show this. The remark of The Independent is, there- 
fore, so contrary to the facts as to require correction. 

H. M. J. 

Philadelphia, Eighth month 10. 


EDUCATIONAL. 
“ GUIDES FOR SCIENCE TEACHING.” 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

Your York correspondent can get information in re- 
gard to “ Guides for Science Teaching” by addressing 
the publishers, D. C. Heath & Co., No. 5 Somerset 
Street, Boston, Massachusetts. I enclose a list of 
eleven numbers, which have been issued, varying in 
price from ten to sixty cents, and four other numbers 
are, I believe, in course of preparation. - . 
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From the British Friend, Eighth Month. 
A DISCUSSION OF QUAKERISM, FROM 
AN ENGLISH STANDPOINT. 


On my way home from the late Yearly Meeting I 
spent a day or two with my old friend Weston at his 
pleasant country place in Blankshire. Weston was 
born a Friend, and if he lived near a good meeting 
would certainly still be at least a congregational 
member of the Society. Though circumstances have 
come in the way of this closer union with us, he is 
very much of a Quaker in his convictions and sym- 
pathies, and he is therefore greatly interested in the 
welfare and working of the Society. His early train- 
ing has in fact spoiled him for all more restricted 
ecclesiastical systems. The monarchical rule of both 
church and chapel,—the stereotyped preirrange- 
ments for public worship, and the unbroken stream 
of words—not to say wordiness—which generally 
characterizes these religious services, try him more 
than alittle. But he has married a wife—a worthy 
Christian lady—who has had a very different train- 
ing, and so, having no Friends’ meeting at hand, he, 
like a good husband and father, regularly accompan- 
ies his wife and children to church, and is friendly 
with the clergyman. He even presides every First- 
day afternoon at an adult Bible-class in the church 
schoolroom ; and I fancy that the men, who attend 
the class in great numbers, often hear some broad 
Quaker teaching from his lips. 

We had not met for nearly a twelvemonth, and 
our conversation therefore had a wide range. 
Among other subjects which we freely discussed was 
that of Quakerism, past and present, and my friend’s 
“notes and comments on things new and old,” al- 
though they were unsystematically presented, nay be 
interesting to the readers of The British Friend ; es- 
pecially as being the views and impressions of a sym- 
pathetic outsider who understands us, and is practi- 
cally one with us. 

After reading to me one evening some striking 
portions of a magazine article on John Bright, he ex- 
claimed, “ They all say that: ‘ The Society is unique, 
its work is important, its powers immense ;’ but have 
these Christian writers who are so ready to admire 
the movement, have they any real confidence in the 
Quaker position or in its great fundamental? Is the 
simple truth as the Quakers believe it, getting hold 
of them and of the public? Tell me, Clio, how is the 
old Admiral’s prophecy working out?” 

“The old Admiral!” said I, “ who is that ?’’— 
for the moment overlooking his historical allusion. 

“Why, my friend, didn’t old Admiral Penn, on 
his deathbed, utter a memorable prophecy as to the 
future of Quakerism?” 

“Certainly,” said I, “and his striking words are 
worth recalling, uttered as they were under the in- 
tense feeling and in the intense light that often attend 
the closing hours of a busy life. Were they not 
something like these ?—‘ Son William, if you and your 
friends keep to your plain way of preaching, and your 
plain way of living, you will make an end of the Priests to 
the end of the world !’” 

“ And what do you think,” said Weston, “ the old 
Courtier had specially in view in using these words?” 
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“Tt is not perhaps very clear,” I replied, “as to 
the actual points in the Quaker movement to which 
he particularly referred. But probably he meant to 
imply that‘ plain living and high thinking’ in the 
best sense of those words, would in the long run win 
against Formalism and Priestcraft.’’ 

“No doubt something of that sort was his mean- 
ing. Perhaps we may say in more definite terms, 
that the ‘ plain preaching’ of the early Friends to 
which be referred, was its practical, untheological, 
and universal character: its evident spring and 
source in the spirit and power of the true Prophet, as 
all true preaching should be and must be; and its 
definite appeal to a real fact, (the Divine visitation), 
which everyone could verify from personal experi- 
ence. And so the common people who had hearts 
prepared for a further visitation, heard it gladly, and 
multitudes from almost all ranks of society embraced 
the plain and simple truth that was proclaimed. The 
‘ plain living’ I take to mean the genuine, straightfor- 
ward, self-sacrificing, heroic lives which these Quaker 
preachers lived, and which so commended the 
mighty Gospel which they preached. The admiral 
had seen the result in the changed character of his 
favorite son, so no wonder that he was deeply 
stirred, and that the spirit of prophecy came upon 
him. But, unfortunately, his words have not yet 
come true, and it would almost appear that the priests 
have still the best of it everywhere. It seems to me 
—to put the matter strongly—that the Society of 
Friends had a mandate from the Master Himself in 
the direction the admiral indicated, but that after the 
first forty years of a splendid enthusiasm, they have 
largely failed in putting it in force. Would it be too 
severe to say that thus far Quakerism has been 
a grand failure?” 

“Oh! I cannot admit that,” I exclaimed. “ The 
results of the Movement, direct and indirect, have al- 
ready proved an enormous gain to mankind, and the 
record of them occupies no unimportant page in 
modern history. It might with equal justice, or lack 
of justice, be said—as many do say—that Christian- 
ity itself is a failure ; inasmuch as it has hitherto by 
no means fulfilled its mission. We must not forget 
that infinite Grace—the great moving Power—pene- 
trates to us through very finite channels, and that, 
therefore, ‘ the wheels of God grind slowly.’ None 
the less the transforming work has gone forward, 
and does still go forward. Note for instance, in con- 
nectien with the admiral’s words, how greatly the 
character of priests has altered for the better, and 
how greatly their arbitrary power has become weak- 
ened, since his days. And I mean by ‘priests’ all 
professional preachers, whether they call themselves 
Pastors, Ministers, or Clergymen; for the germ at 
least of the priestly character is in'them all. Now 
in bringing about this change, I am satisfied that 
the Society of Friends—by its persistent stand 
against the Sacerdotal system in all its forms—has 
had no small influence.” 

“Well, I can freely and gladly admit -all that. 
Still, you know how it was—how the bright promise 
faded, and how the flood of waters got wasted and 
dissipated among the sands and shallows. How 
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sadly human the whole story is! Would it be too 
much to say that when the first enthusiasm that so 
impressed the admiral had passed away, the Society 
gradually withdrew from active ingathering labor, 
slid into formalism, hedged itself with the petty ex- 
ternals, lost much of its breadth and its boldness, 
and so fell out of touch with the people among 
whom it was called to work? There were of course 
many bright exceptions, and much noble service but, 
is this not a fair epitome of the general state of things 
among the Friends, for nearly one hundred and fifty 
years after George Fox’s death? We might even 
make the contrast between aim and achievement 
more striking, by pointing out that the Quaker 
Churech—the great Protestor against priestcraft— 
actually fell in some degree under the very influences 
that first generated and have since upheld the 
priestly system !” 

“T doubt if thou couldst prove thy case there,” 
said I. “ At all events we find no tendency among 
the Friends during all that time, to institute a clerical 
order, or a paid Ministry in any form.” 

“ No, truly,” said Weston, “ because they were too 
often content to do without any preaching at all; for 
reasons very different from those which led the 
early Friends to hold their meetings on the basis of 
silence, and to uphold, on gospel principles, a free 
and spontaneous Ministry. But does not the priestly 
system get its strength from the indolence of human 
nature, and from the readiness, on this account, to 
rest in the outward? These eighteenth century 
Friends were, I fancy, too much like Tennyson’s Lo- 
tus-eaters. They‘ dwelt in a land where it was al- 
ways afternoon,’ and a very sleepy and long after- 
noon it proved. They seemed to forget that the 
Gospel is an energizing, conquering Power, that is not 
content with anything short of a universal Kingdom. 
They seemed, also, strangely to overlook the fact, that 
it is possible to invent Forms and Observances as 
objectionable in their effect on the soul as those 
adopted by the majority of churches. When I think 
of the changed attitude of the Quaker Church at that 
time, the marvel to me is that the Society kept alive 
at all! There must be something wonderfully vital 
in its great principle, or your ‘ little sect,’ as John 
Bright used to call it, would long ago have passed 
away and been forgotten.” 

“Well, I am bound to admit,” said I “ that ‘ the 
externals of Quakerism,’ to which thou refers—the 
‘ peculiarities,’ as they used to be called—were often 
unduly dwelt upon, and that much indifference was 
to be found, even among Friends, about the essen- 
tials of true Religion. Still I think it isa mistake to 
characterize the ‘ middle ages’ of Quakerism as an 
idleand dead time. There was, even then, I am con- 
vinced, much of true testimony-bearing by the 
Friends as to the spirituality and practical nature of 
the Gospel. Ata time when Religion was at a low 
ebb in the country generally, I think it is evident 
that the little groups of Friends, scattered up and 
down, were often in many places, the centres of 
‘light and leading’ in their districts. They had 
learned the responsibilities of life and the power of 
Divine Grace in the retirement of the home and the 
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meeting-house; and they sought meekly to uphold 
in daily life the requirements of righteousness and 
justice and brotherly love. The England of to-day 
is, in not a few respects, reaping the results of their 
quiet but faithful work.” 

“That is well said, my friend, and I would not 
gainsay it fora moment. The results achieved were 
no doubt, in themselves great; but contrasted with 
the style and promise of the Movement under its first 
leaders, they seem grievously small. I cannot help 
regarding the Wesleyan revival in the eighteenth 
century, as a practical rebuke to the Friends, from 
the Lord Himself. If the Society had continued as 
faithful and energetic in its appointed mission as it 
was at starting, there would have been no need and 
no place for Wesley to commence a separate move- 
ment on a less spiritual basis. The freedom, the 
genuineness, the faithfulness, the fire of early 
Methodism, which so reached the people, were all 
within the range of the Friends, and they would have 
added to these something which Methodism failed 
to proclaim.” 

“Dost thou not think,” said I, “ that the Great 
Teacher, in His wonderful patience with human dul- 
ness, sometimes puts back His pupils when they are 
not equal to purely spiritual teaching, and permits a 
sort of picture-book instruction in Religion, by 
methods which are more demonstrative to the eye 
and ear? If this be so, will it not explain both the 
success of Wesley, and also that of the Salvation 
Army, besides some earlier efforts ? ” 

“T think,” said Weston, “that I see both truth 
and danger in that thought. It might be made to ex- 
cuse every priestly invention, including even the 
pomp and splendor of High Mass in a grand Cathe- 
dral. But I suppose you speak of God permitting, in 
the same sense that we read He permitted the per- 
verse Israelites to have a king, although this was con- 
trary to His own plan for the government of the 
chosen people.” 

“ Precisely so,” said I. “He permitted a thing 
which, though not wrong in itself, would, with more 
faith have been quite unnecessary, and which in fact 
terribly retarded the progress of mankind.” 

After a pause, Weston said, “I think I can agree 
with you, with the reservation that there are some 
bearings of the thought which need farther consider- 
ation. But we shall all admit that there must be a 
right way, and one in harmony with Divine Law, for 
teaching and helping unspiritual people whose sur- 
roundings have dulled their perceptions of God and 
His truth. If this be so, is the Society of Friends de- 
barred by its great spiritual principle (which is, mind 
you, God’s great Law), from using wisely some sort 
of Picture-book Teaching as you call it, in seeking to 
reach the people? What was the nature of those 
‘threshing meetings’ which Edward Burrough and 
others went in for; and what are the lines on which 
the Society may now legitimately work in order to 
fulfill the admiral’s prophecy? Quakerism must 
surely be adapted to all sorts and conditions of men, 
if it be what it always claimed to be—Primitive 
Christianity revived.” 

“Tam sure it is that,” said I; “I have no mis- 











givings there. It is we who are lacking in courage 


and faith.” 

“ Well, I wish you would tell me how you think 
that true and spiritual view of Christianity which, we 
agree, Quakerism presents, might be consistently 
pushed forward now, so as to meet the needs of this 
nineteenth century, with its sorrows and worries and 
doubts and daring researches into everything. I 
know you are dissatisfied with much that is being 
done, even by a section of the Friends, and soam I. I 
feel that many of them are becoming mere imitators 
of methods that have proved in my judgment dis- 
astrous in the past, and which are in fact largely the 
cause of ‘the present distress.’ But there must be a 
way out of the difficulty. My impression is, that 
Quakerism might be shown to be the grand Explan- 
ator of Gospel truth; and the true Restorative of 
faith in Gospel power, if it was rightly presented to 
the great multitude of unsettled seeking souls. But 
how is it to be done? The nineteenth century is 
very different from the seventeenth century, and no 
mere imitation of the early Quaker methods, or of 
any other methods, will necessarily meet the 
case.” 

“ Thou art opening out a very large and important 
question,” said I, “ but it is one we are bound to face. 
Shall we fix to discuss it when thou pays me thy 
long-promised visit next month ?” 

“Well, it is evidently too late to begin a discus- 
sion on so great a subject to-night. But we must 
keep it in view, and see what light we can get on the 
matter. I have a strong conviction that careful and 
patient thought in this direction would - 

LIO. 








ORTHODOX FRIENDS. 
Tue Friends’ Review notes the statements made by 
William Tallack, (in the letter to the London Globe, 
copied in the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, two weeks 
ago), that there are among the English Friends “ wide 
varieties of religious opinion,” and remarks upon 
them with some severity. Itsays: 


“We should have supposed it to be well known, 
not only that the Declaration adopted by the Confer- 
ence of Friends at Richmond, Indiana, in 1887, was 
not a ‘creed,’ but that instead of being an attempt of 
American Friends to drag their English brethren, it 
was participated in, with equal responsibility, by 
several of the ablest and maturest of English Friends. 
If it be true that, in England or America, there are 
within our ranks varieties of religious opinion, rang- 
ing almost from ‘ Plymouth Brethrenism ’ to ‘ Unita- 
rianism,’ this may be accounted for among our indi- 
vidual members, by the system of birthright mem- 
bership. Were the ministry of the Society guarded 
against unsound teaching, and were rationalistic or 
otherwise injurious publications openly and suffi- 
ciently discouraged, the responsibility of our body as 
a church might be’ as nearly met as is possible under 
a birthright system. But such expressions as those 
of William Tallack, above quoted, are very discour- 
aging in regard to the prospect for the Society. 
When, if ever, it comes to be true of what is now the 
orthodox religious Society of Friends, that all varie- 
ties of opinion, from Plymouth Brethrenism to Uni- 
tarianism, have ‘ habitual freedom’ of utterance and 
acceptance in its meetings for worship, then it will 
become the impulse, and may be almost the necessity, 
of those whose minds and hearts are wedded to the 
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truth ‘ once delivered to the saints,’ to seek otherwise 
than within its lines that freedom with which only 
‘Truth makes free.’ But we hope, though almost 
‘ against hope,’ for better things.” 

> > * 

Dr. Richard Henry Thomas, of Baltimore, has 
written a strong pamphlet, with the title, “ The Out- 
look,” protesting against the growth of the paid pas- 
torate system among Orthodox Friends. We quote 
the following passages : 


“We see a number of our ministers assume the 
clerical dress, and some of them already allow them- 
selves to be styled ‘ Reverend.’ We find reports of 
committees in various yearly meetings speaking of 
the need of stationed pastors, and we now have the 
recent action in Iowa. In the meantime, one of the 
leading or, in our Society is teaching that a call 
to the ministry involves, generally at least, a call to 
leave off secular empl~yments, and that it is as much 
our duty to support such as are called as to pay clerks 
in our offices. Finally the importance of an intel- 
lectually trained ministry is insisted upon, and in 
certain places initial steps looking to this end have 
been undertaken. Is not all this sufficient to show 
the goal toward which we are advancing? Could 
the advance have been more rapid than it has been? 
And because the customs and doctrines of 200 years 
have not already been upset in every place where 
the new pastoral system has obtained, are we justi- 
fied im saying they will not be overturned? Or are 
we to wait till everything is swept away before we 
protest? A little boy in Holland was able, by thrust- 
ing his hand into a little break in the dyke, to keep 
out the ocean until assistance came. Had he let that 
little stream of water from the ocean flow on while 
he went to the village for help, the whole country 
would have been flooded. We see our position. 
Every new step taken has been one away from the 
position of Friends and of the early Church on the 
ministry, towards a professional clergy. We are not 
concerning ourselves with the motives or the reason 
for these steps, we are dealing with the facts of the 


“ Church history teaches the same lesson. Pastors, 
in the modern sense of the word, were unknown in 
the early days of Christianity. The separation be- 
tween clergy and laity was then, as it is now amongst 
us, a gradual process. Again, Barclay of Reigate, in 
his recent work, points out that in the time of the 
Commonwealth in England, other churches besides 
Friends held that liberty of prophesying should be 
allowed to church members, and might be exercised 
fully in the congregation. Friends alone have re- 
tained this freedom. Why? Because they alone 
can keep clear of professional ministers and outward 
‘sacraments.’ Let us accept either or both of these, 
and we have seen the last of the true freedom of the 
Gospel ministry. It may survive for a time, but its 
fate will be sealed. 

“A line of separation between a regularly sup- 

rted ministry and a professional ministry cannot 
ong be maintained, if indeed it exists.” 
* * * 

Tilustrating the changes which Dr. Thomas objects 
to, the following paragraph from the Christian Worker, 
of Chicago, Eighth month 22, may be quoted here: 

“Indianapolis meeting has greatly prospered un- 
der the pastoral care of Levi Rees. It is a good ex- 
ample of the working of this system. First, years 
ago, it had a ministry upon which it depended for 
somewhat regular service without special arrange- 
ment, being afraid of system about such things ; then 
for years there was no dependence in such service ; 
now they have a pastor with systematic provision 


for his support. The first experience alluded to was 
good, the second was very unsatisfactory, the last is 
excellent. Levi Rees is at French Lick, Ind., resting 
and recuperating awhile.” 


O’ER WINDS AND TIDES. 
THE white worlds rise, the white worlds sink, 
And the tides they come and go ; 
All blank and dead the sky o’erhead, 
And the beach lies bare below. 


The white worlds sink, the white worlds rise, 
And the tides they go and come ; 
The sky bends bright o’er waves at night 
On the shores no longer dumb. 
The wild wind blows; it cannot blow 
The white worlds from their track. 
The storm roars far, but cannot bar 
The tides from coming back. 
To all the worlds, to all the tides, 
That none may say them nay, 
An unseen Power hath set the hour, 
And all things give it way. 
O Life! O Death! O Chance! O Change! 
I fear not what will be ; 
The Power that guides the stars and tides 
Will make my path for me. 
—8. V. Cole, in Congregationalist. 
From The American, Philad'a 
THE HERBS OF THE FIELD. 


WANDERING recently in and out the woods and fields, 
tramping aimlessly whithersoever fancy led me, I 
crushed with my feet, at last, a stem of pennyroyal. 
Catcbing the warm fragrance of its pungent oil, 
straightway the little-loved present vanished. How 
true it is that many an odor, however faint, opens the 
closed doors of the past! Prosy and commonplace 
it may seem, but full many a time a whiff from the 
kitchen of tome old farm house, where I have 
stopped for a drink of water recalls another farm- 
kitchen, redolent of marvelous ginger bread and pies, 
such as I have failed to find in recent years,and with 
their tempting spiciness went that subtle odor, from 
which indeed the whole house was never free, that 
of sweet-smelling herbs. I am daily thankful that 
the herbs at least have not changed, as the years 
roll by. It isthe same pennyroyal that my grand- 
mother gathered; and think to what strange use she 
put it! Made pennyroyal puddings! Let them go 
down to posterity by name only. 

The herbs of the field and garden were gathered, 
each in its proper season, by the fulks at home, and 
in great bunches were suspended from the exposed 
beams of the old kitchen. In early autumn they 
made quite a display, but as the winter wore away, 
became rather sorry looking reminders of the past 
summer. Toa limited extent their bulk decreased 
and their odor became less pronounced, but how sel- 
dom were they ever disturbed! I have dared to 
think that herb-gathering was a survival from pre- 
historic times, but I never dared to hint this to my 
grandmother. The nearest to doing this was to coax 
a braver boy to ask if the old bunches were burned 
at midnight with secret ceremonies, for they gave 
place to the new crop each year, yet were not seen 
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lying about the yard. Neither the braver boy nor I 
could get any satisfaction, but a forcible reprimand 
instead, for hinting at paganism. I hold, neverthe- 
less, that a trace of it did exist then, and does. Was 
it not something akin to this that more than one 
medicinal herb had to be gathered at midnight? 
This, it is true, was not openly admitted, but un- 
questionably faith in its virtue as a remedy was di- 
minished if the plant was not gathered as the super- 
stition dictated. Try as we may, the crude faiths of 
our prehistoric ancestry we cannot snap asunder. As 
elastic bands, they may grow finer and finer with the 
tension of the centuries, but still, perhaps as but in- 
visible threads, they hold. 

However steadily herb-using may have been go- 
ing out of date in my early boyhood, herb-gather- 
ing was not, and I may be mistaken when I say that 
except the pennyroyal in puddings, sage in sausage, 
and a bit of thyme and parsley in soup, the dozen 
others hung in old kitchens unused except as 
fiy-roosts, a fact that scarcely added to their virtues. 

When I last lounged on the old settle and counted 
the several kinds of herbs hanging over-head, an 
aged negress assured me that every “ yarb” kept 
some disease at bay, and predicted disaster as the 
new kitchens with t heir plastered ceilings and mod- 
ern stoves took the place of more primitive architecture 
and methods. And I am half inclined to believe 
that she was right. The old folks had their aches 
and pains, but not so much of that depressing lan- 
guor that we call malaria. Might not the ever pres- 
ent odors of sweet smelling herbs have kept this at 
bay? I fancied I felt the better for the whiff of pen- 
nyroyal, and gathering a handful of its leaves 
breathed the spiciness until my lungs were filled. 
It is something to have an herb at hand that revives 
the past, and more perhaps to have many that add a 
charm to the present, for the pastures in August 
would be somewhat dreary, I think, was there not 
in almost every passing breeze the odor of sweet- 
smelling herbs. 

But if pennyroyal, sweet cicely, and the spicy 
“ mocker ” nut carry me back some two score years, 
what shall be said of a faint odor that can yet be dis- 
tilled from plants that flourished in the same pas- 
tures or where these pastures now are, perhaps a 
million yearsago? One is not given to thinking of 
anthracite as at one time wood, but it is different in 
this instance, for the blackened fern-like plants in 
the underlying clays are still wood and not petrified ; 
so that they burn with a feeble flame when dry, and 
when burning throw off a rich fragrance akin to 
frankincense. I have often placed a splinter of these 
ancient trees in the flame of a candle and sniffing 
the odor that arises, travel in fancy to New Jersey’s 
upland and meadows before they were trodden by 
paleolithic man ; before even the mastodon and gig- 
antic beaver had appeared; when gigantic lizards 
and a few strange birds ruled the wide wastes. But 
the world here was not wholly strange, even then, 
for many a familiar tree was growing in this old river 
valley, as the delicate impressions of their leaves in 
the clay so clearly demonstrate. 

If, then, one would indulge in retrospection,—and 


therein lies one of life’s most solid comforts,—it will 


be found that suggestive objects are ever about us, 
and the herbs of the field, in August, would scarcely 
be missed, if unhappily they ceased to grow. But, 
why, it may be asked, are these same herbs so sug- 
gestive of the past, so certain to give rise to retro- 
spective thought? It is not a personal matter, for I 
have questioned many people, and in this they all 
agree. One reply is a fair representative of all. Offer- 
ing a little bunch of garden herbs to an old man no 
longer able to wander out of doors, he immediately 
buried his nose in it, drew a long breath and re- 
marked, “How that carries me back to the old 
homestead.” 

As by the touch of a magician’s wand, in my walk 
to-day, the present vanished when I crushed the 
pennyroyal, and the ringing songs of the still tuneful 
summer birds were not exultant strains glorifying 
the present, but echoes of a dim past over which per- 
haps, I am too prone to brood. 

It isabsurdly contradictory, of course, to say that 
I love retrospection, and that in August one is more 
prone to think of the past than the present, and yet 
not to love that month, but such is the case. In 
other words, I am vacillating and contradictory, and 
fail to command the words that might set me right 
before the world; but it is August now, and sum- 
mer’s activity ended, why should I labor to think? 
Why not build air castles as I smell the herbs of the 
field ; build and unbuild them until the day closes, 
and later, lulled by the monotones of cricket and 
katydid, hum those ever melancholy lines— 

“ Backward, turn backward, O Time, in your flight, 

Make me a child again, just for to-night.” 
Cuarvzs C. Asporr. 


THE OLDEST AND SMALLEST SECT IN 
THE WORLD. 


TueEre is to be found in the heart of the small city of 
Nablus, in North Palestine, a little religious commu- 
nity—now numbering about one hundred and fifty 
souls—which has defied the ravages of war and pov- 
erty and oppression nearly three thousand years. 
Unlike the Vaudois, these Samaritans have had no 
friendly system of mountain buttresses to defend 
them through the centuries; and still more unlike 
the long-lived Savoyard Protestants, they have been 
right in the pathway along which the devastating 
armies have marched back and forth, from the time 
of Sargon to Napoleon. But they have lived on, and 
their unity has never been broken. They have 
clung to little Nablus and to their sacred Mount 
Gerizim, as the very cactus roots to the granite sides 
of the sombre Ebal that confronts them across their 
little enchanted valley. . . . 

The feeling with which the present Samaritans 
regard the Mohammedans is of that intense bitter- 
ness which they have always manifested toward the 
Jews. And why not? Does not the Samaritan date 
his faith from Abraham, or rather from Adam? and 
has he not a right to call that an infant religion 
which has been in existence for only the trifle of 
twelve centuries? Is not the Koran one of your new 
catchpenny romances, while that mysterious copy of 
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the Pentateuch, made of sacred lamb-skins, which 
the Samaritans have been reading and kissing through 
these many ages, is the oldest copy in existence, 
written down by Aaron’s own grandson, and the 
veritable original of all the Pentateuchs in the world ? 

As the population of Nablus is just about 12,000, 
the little Samaritan community is almost absorbed 
by the surrounding Mohammedan mass. Save to a 
careful observer, the very existence and presence of 
the Samaritans as a distinct element of citizenship 
in Nablus would not be noticed. The Samaritans 
wear a turban, much like that of their true Moslem 
neighbors, but between the history and theology of 
the two classes there is not a single point of positive 
resemblance. ° 

The Samaritan synagogue is a small building in 
the centre of Nablus, half obscured by the surround- 
ing buildings. I passed through arched and littered 
streets to a little court, in the middle of which was 
a little plot of grass, relieved by three trees, two of 
which were lemon. I here found a little Samaritan 
school, and at the sight of a stranger the children 
sprang from the floor where they were sitting, kissed 
my hand, and begged for backsheesh. The teacher 
was a youth of about fourteen, the son of Amram 
the high-priest. I was greatly disappointed at fail- 
ing to find Amram himself, but in the end this cir- 
cumstance aided me in my chief object, for the 
young man was willing, for a good fee, to show me 
the ancient Pentateuch. His father might have been 
deaf to all entreaties. 

The claim of the Samaritans to have a copy of the 
Pentateuch older than the Jewish is supported by 
their own unbroken tradition, and by the opinion of 
some learned men of the present time in Christian 
countries. But the weight of internal evidence is 
against it—among which may be mentioned gram- 
matical emendations, late glosses in the text, inser- 
tions of foreign passages, alterations, Samaritanisms, 
and changes in support of Samaritan doctrine. 

There are three codices kept in the little syna- 
gogue in Nablus, two being generally shown to strang- 
ers. It is very rarely that the veritable one can be 
seen. My good fortune in getting a hasty look at it 
was due to the venturesome and avaricious spirit of 
Amram’s son, rather than to any management of my 
own. Having first exhibited the two imitations, the 
young man, upon the offer of an additional fee, then 
brought out the original scroll from a chest. After 
the removal of the red satin cover I saw that the co- 
dex was enclosed in a silver cylindrical case, which 
had two doors opening on two sets of hinges. When 
these doors were thrown back the whole colamn was 
exposed to the vision. This cylinder is of rich work- 
manship. It is about two feet and a half long and 
nearly a foot in diameter, and presents, in exquisite- 
ly raised work, a good plan of the Tabernacle, with 
every part given with the utmost minuteness and 
rarest skill. The roll consists of dingy skins—pre- 
pared before the invention of parchment—sewed to- 
gether with neat stitches, and worn and patched, and 
here and there entirely illegible. The skins are of 
equal size, and measure each twenty-five inches long 
and fifteen wide. 


Before leaving Nablus I had the opportunity of 
spending an evening with Amram at his own house. 
He lived in the greatest simplicity, though in Pales- 
tine that is the rule rather than the exception. Mrs. 
El Karey, the wife of the missionary in Nablus in 
the employment of the Church Missionary Society of 
London, was good enough to accompany me and 
serve as interpreter. The venerable high-priest, 
who was bare-footed and clad in a great turban and 
loose flowing robe, received us with calm and digni- 
fied cordiality in his room—at once his parlor, din- 
ing-room and bedroom. His very aged mother was . 
lying on the floor, covered with bed-clothing, and 
asleep. There were several children, half asleep, ly- 
ing about the room. Amram’sson-in-law was slowly 
copying a Pentatuech—for the Samaritans have no 
printing-press. It requires a year to make a copy, 
which is never sold, and is only used by the commu- 
nity. The aged mother of Amram arose after we had 
been present a few minutes, the many ornaments on 
her neck and in her ears making a harsh tinkling 
sound as she moved. I was invited to a seat on the 
floor, and to take coffee and cigarettes. The mother, 
on seeing guests in her presence, took a rude bellows 
and blew up the dull coals under the copper kettle. 
Coffee, the Oriental’s unfailing proof of hospitality, 
was handed us in little cups. 

The peculiar views of Amram may be said to rep- 
resent very fairly the theology of his dying commu- 
nity. The world, he claimed, is about seven thou- 
sand years old. For fifty-five years men will go on 
increasing in wickedness, after which there will 
comea time of great peace and purity. Then there 
will come on a new period of consummated wicked- 
ness, which will last three hundred years. This time 
will be consummated by the total destruction of the 
world. After this the general judgment will take 
place, when the righteous will goto live with God 
and the wicked with Satan. There are some people 
who have clean hearts, or at least are accepted as 
clean, though none are absolutely pure. Just here 
Amram looked off, as if in the distance, and said, 
“God is one!” Here he intended a slight thrust at 
all Christians, because of their emphasis on Christ 
and His divine character. 

He spoke with interest of the ruins on Mount 
Gerizim, and of the increaze of his community within 
the last thirty years. He closed by expressing his 
firm belief that the time would come when the Samar- 
itans would be the most numerous body in the world. 

Amram has since died, and the sedate son-in-law, 
being the eldest male relative, has succeeded him in 
the’ high-priesthood.—John F. Hurst, D. D., in Har- 
per’s Magazine. 


LIVE 1T DOWN. 


Has your life a bitter sorrow? 
Live it down. 

Think about a bright to-morrow ; 
Live it down. 

You will find it never pays 

Just to sit wet-eyed, and gaze 

On the grave of vanished days ; 
Live it down. 
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EARLY BIBLES IN AMERICA. 


Tue earliest publication on this continent of any por- 
tion of the Scriptures was the translation of the New 
Testament into the Natick dialect, the ordinary 
speech of the Indians at the time the Pilgrim Fathers 
landed ‘in 1620. This translation was made by John 
Eliot, a native of England, and a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge. Coming to Boston in 1631 and 
accepting as his special mission the conversion of 
Indians (whom he considered to be the descendants 
of the lost tribes of Israel) he acquired at the same 
time a thorough knowledge of their language, and 
determined to let them have the “ Word of God ” in 
their own tribal tongue. The work of translation, 
with the aid of an Indian, was the labor of eight 
years, and it is now conceded to be one of the most 
notable contributions to philology madein this coun- 
try. The New Testament was first completed and 
printed at Cambridge, Mass., in 1661 ; the Old Testa- 
ment followed in 1663. Both are very rare; bound 
together a copy has sold for $1,250; the New Testa- 
ment for $700. A second edition of the New Testa- 
ment was printed in 1680; this, bound up with the 
Old Testament, issued in 1685, constitutes the second 
and last edition of the Indian Bible. 

A copy, formerly in the library of the Marquis of 
Hastings, sold for £200. John Eliot, “ The Apostle to 
the Indians,” a designation so appropriate that it has 
secured universal acceptance, died in 1690, in his 86th 
year. His fame rests upon his labors in Christianiz- 
ing the Indians, but the translation of the Bible is 
his imperishable monument. To meet the demands 
of emigrants who had largely settled in Penfisylva- 
nia, the first edition of the Holy Scriptures in the 
German language, and the first in a European ton- 
gue, was printed by Christophe Saur, at Germantown, 
in 1743. Copied from Martin Luther’s version it 
formed a ponderous quarto volume of 1,284 pages. 
The price was 18 shillings, bound in leather with 
brass clasps. However, to enable his needy country- 
men to acquire copies at a reduced rate, one H. E 
Luther, a wealthy type-founder of Frankfort, had 
sent as agift the fonts of type in German text from 
which this edition was printed. At the Brinley sale, 
a few years since, a copy was sold for $350. It is a 
notable fact that neither the Old nor the New Testa- 
ment was ever printed here in the English language 
till after this country had declared independence. So 
oppressive was the monopoly that the British Gov- 
ernment maintained over the exclusive printing of 
the Bible that it never transferred its authority to re- 
print it, even in her own colonies; and every copy 
had to be imported across the Atlantic. However, 
the critical condition of the country did not fail to 
stimulate local publishers to exertion, as Robert Ait- 
kin, a native of Scotland, who had settled asa printer 
in Philadelphia, issued in 1777 an edition of the New 
Testament, the first in the English language with an 
American imprint. For this breach of privilege, and 
his attachment to the cause of American independ- 
ence, Aitken was forthwith imprisoned. 

After his release this zealous Scotchman announced 
to the members of Congress, then in session, his in- 


tention to print an edition of “The Entire Bible,” 
and asked for their imprimature, which was readily 
granted, together with the certificates of the chap- 
lains, the venerable William White, the future Epis- 
copal Bishop, and Rev. Dr. Duffield. Here the action 
of Congress properly terminated, and the circulation 
of the Bible was, ever after, left to the people and to 
their pastors. 

Aitken’s promised edition, copied from that pearl 
of great price, the authorized English version, ap- 
peared in 1782, printed in brevier type, without pa- 
gination and in two duodecimo volumes, having on 
the title-page the significant motto of “ Virtue, Lib- 
erty, and Independence.” This will always be prized 
as the first Bible in the English language ever printed 
in America. In 1790 a neat edition of the New Tes- 
tament was printed at New York by Hugh Gaine, and 
another in New Haven by A. Morse, the latter replete 
with errors on every page. 

In 1791 the firat folio edition of a Bible, with fifty 
copper plates, was printed at Worcester, Mass., by 
Isaiah Thomas, known in his day as the Baskerville 
of America; the text revised by Dr. Bancroft, father 
of the historian and biographer of Washington. In 
the same year an edition of the Sacred Scriptures was 
carefully and correctly printed for the use of Quakers 
by one of the Friends at Trenton, in New Jersey. 
In 1794 the New Testament, without the Old, was 
issued at Boston, and in 1798 the first hot-pressed 
edition of a Bible appeared in handsome form at 
Philadelphia. 

In Colonial days, under British rule, rigid penal 
laws were enacted and enforced against the printing 
and vending of Roman Catholic works; even their 
devotional books appeared by stealth. However, one 
of the earliest results of the Revolution was the free- 
dom of the printing press. The Douai and Rheims 
version of the Bible was printed at Philadelphia in 
1790 by Mathew Carey, “ an exile from Erin,’ the only 
Roman Catholic publisher then in the United States. 
Well printed from the Clemantine text, it is sold for 
$6. Charles Carroll, of Carrollton, headed the sub- 
scription list, followed by the names of not a few of 
the most distinguished men in the South.—Clement 
Ferguson, in Newport (R. I.) News. 


Remember the power of indirect influences ; those 
which distil from a life, not from a sudden brilliant 
effort. The former never fail; the latter often. There 
is good done of which we can never predivate the 


when or where . Let the weakest, let the 
humblest remember, that in his daily course he can, 
if he will, shed around him almost a heaven. Kindly 
words, sympathizing attentions, watchfulness against 
wounding men’s sensitiveness,—these cost very lit- 
tle, but they are priceless in their value. Are they 
not almost the staple of our daily happiness? From 
hour to hour, from moment to moment, we are sup- 
ported, blest, by small kindnesses.— Robertson. 


“ Do not go out in search of crucifixions, but when 
God permits them to reach you without your having 
sought them, they need never pass without your de- 
riving profit from them.”—Fenelon. 
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SUNLIGHT. 


I Bee for that joy and comfort and necessity of life 
which most housekeepers are eager to exclude from 
their dwellings, namely, sunlight. 

A belief in the gentility of gloom is abroad in the 
community. We find it everywhere. I have often 
noticed the complacent, satisfied air with which the 
country housekeeper, after tidying up her rooms, 
goes from window to window, closing the blinds, or 
dropping the paper shades. The city housekeeper 
has the advantage of her country sister, her house 
being usually located in such a manner as to have 
windows only on two of its sides. She also has at 
her command heavy and abundant material, and with 
her three thicknesses of curtains can have the satis- 
faction of so darkening her parlors that across the 
room she can scarcely distinguish the features of her 
dearest friend. 

The same worship of the dim prevails in many of 
our fashionable churches. There has been much 
eloquence consumed in praising that line of Scrip- 
ture: “ Let there be light!” But the very clergy- 
man who reads these words of a bright Sunday 
morning may do so with his head inclined to a gas 
fixture. It is the common belief, I think, that light 
was produced by a distinct act of creation as a spe- 
cial and unspeakable blessing to mankind. But the 
civilized portion of mankind, as a general thing, 
seem to prefer being genteel to being blest. We see 


that plants and animals cannot thrive without sun- 
light; we know that in this respect the same law 


which governs them governs us, but shall we not 
have the house look well to neighbors? Shall they 
see the blinds open and this blessing which is to 
make us thrive pouring in on us? I wonder how 
Arctic explorers feel about the matter? I wonder if 
they do the correct thing, and when the sunlight 
streams forth upon them after a winter of darkness, 
screen their hatchways and cabin windows and so 
contrive to bring about this genteel gloom ? 

In our cities are many houses the chief apartments 
of which are kept shrouded in an almost Arctic ob- 
scurity. The fact that the air inside those houses 
needs what the sun’s rays alone can give it, is ignored 
entirely, even by women who are obliged to live 
mostly within doors. Not many, even of the most 
intelligent of them, make a point of letting in this 
needful sunlight. The average housekeeper drops 
the curtains on leaving a room, and shades the win- 
dows of her sleeping chamber. “ But,” you will say, 
“this curtain dropping is not a matter of gentility 
alone, it is a matter of economy. We cannot afford 
to let the sun fade our carpets.” This makes a very 
simple thing of it. The question becomes merely 
this: Shall our carpets last or we? The original 
purpose of houses was, I suppose, to shield us from 
unfavorable weather in order that we may live and 
thrive. But if we shut out from them the sunlight 
by which we live and thrive, they are thus made to 
defeat their own purpose. Now it stands to reason 
that carpets shall not regulate this matter. Are car- 
pets made for houses or houses for carpets? If the 
latter, then let us put up small but tasteful buildings, 
carpet them richly, shut them carefully, and build 


other houses close by for dwellings. We could step 
in to see the carpets occasionally and could take our 
friends in. For our dwelling houses we would have 
straw matting, or carpets which will bear fading, or 
stained wooden floors, or wood carpets, with rugs 
here and there as foot comforts. 
—From “ Bybury to Beacon Street” by 
A. M. Draz, 


SOME AUTUMN WILD FLOWERS. 


Yer the autumn, too, has its delicate blooms, though 
they are overshadowed and, as it were, put out of 
countenance by the coarser growths which must be 
said to characterize the harvest season. Nothing 
that May puts into her lap is more exquisite than 
are the purple gerardias with which August and Sep- 
tember embroider the pasture and the woodland 
road. They have not the sweet breath of the arbu- 
tus, nor even the faint elusive odor of the violet, but 
for daintiness of form, perfection of color, and grace- 
fulness of habit it would be impossible to praise 
them too highly. Of our three species, my own 
favorite is one of the narrow leaves (Gerardia tenuifo- 
lia), its longer and slighter flower-stems giving it an 
airiness and grace peculiarly its own. A lady to 
whom I had brought a handful the other day ex- 
pressed it well when she said, “ They look like fairy 
flowers.” They are of my mind in this: they love a 
dry, sunny opening in the woods, or a grassy field on 
the edge of woods, especially if there be a seldom- 
used path running through it. I know not with 
what human beingsto compare them. Perhaps their 
antitypes of our own kind are yet to be evolved. 
But I have before now seen a woman who might 
worthily be set in their company,—a person whose 
sweet and wise actions were so gracefully carried and 
so easily let fall as to suggest an order and quality of 
goodness quite out of relation to common flesh and 
blood. 

What a contrast between such lowly-minded, un- 
obtrusive beautiés and egotists like our multitudin- 
ous asters and golden-rods! These, between them, 
almost take possession of the world for the two or 
three months of their reign. They are handsome, 
and they know it. What is beauty for, if not to be 
admired? They mass their tiny blossoms first into 
solid heads, then into panicles and racemes, and have 
no idea of hiding their constellated brightness under 
a bushel. “ Let your light shine! ” is the word they 
go on. How eagerly they crowd along the roadside, 
till the casual passer-by can see scarce anything else ! 
If he does not see them, it it not their fault. 

For myself, I am far from wishing them at all 
less numerous, or a jot less forward in displaying 
their charms. Let there be variety, I say. Because 
I speak well of the violet for its humility, I see no 
reason why I should quarrel with the aster for loving 
to make a show. Herein, too, plants are like men, 
An indisposition toward publicity is amiable in those 
to whom it is natural; but I am not clear that bash- 
fulness is the only commendable quality. Let plants 
and men alike carry themselves according to their 
birthright—Bradford Torrey, in Atlantic Monthly. 








LIFE IN JAPAN. 


In Japan women have always held a higher posi- 
tion than in other Asiatic countries. They go about 
freely wherever they please, and the seclusion of the 
Chinese is wholly unknown to them. The schools 
receive as many girls as boys; and as a result of my 
observations I can scarcely say, without idle com- 
pliment, that the former are brighter that the latter. 

By degrees and under these favorable conditions 
for general observation, some of the causes of the 
people’s happy spirit of independence began to be re- 
vealed tome. The simplicity of their lives, in which 
enters no selfish rivalry to outdo one another, ac- 
counts in a large measure for this enviable result. 
Regarding one another very much as belonging to 
one family, their mode of life is more or less on the 
same plane, and consequently a spirit of great har- 
mony prevails. A very small income is sufficient to 
supply the ordinary necessities of life, and every- 
thing else is secured with but little effort. House- 
hold effects are few and inexpensive; and should 
everything be destroyed by fire or lost in any way, 
it is not an irreparable calamity. All can be re- 
placed at a small outlay and life go on as before. 

The tenant upon renting a house is put to little 
expense to furnish it ; indeed, he requires absolutely 
no furniture at all. The clean, finely woven mats 
which cover the floor serve as table, chair, and bed ; 
and as it is the universal custom to remove the shoes 
before entering a house, there is no danger of one’s 
bringing with him the dirt from the streets. 

His bedding consists of cotton quilts, which are 
spread out on the floor at night, rolled together in 
the morning, and stored aways in a closet during the 
day. A few pictures (kKakemona) and specimens of 
beautiful script decorate the walls, a few vases con- 
tain sprays of flowers, and a number of cushions on 
the floor complete the furnishing of a room. Yet it 
does not seem empty or cheerless; for the general 
arrangement of harmonious colors, the different 
woods employed in its visible construction, and the 
beauty of the finished workmanship, make a most 
harmonious and pleasing combination. Paint is 
never used to cover the wood, much less to substitute 
a false grain.— The Century. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


—The New York Independent raises a scientific doubt 
thus: “It is often a question whether the improvements in 
grains and fruits are, in a general way, anything more 
than a holding of his own by the cultivator. Thus we may 
suppose the improved forms to depreciate, and then the 
new introductions are better simply from degeneration of 
the old. Some very good apples, apparently, are found in 
the mud under the ancient lake dwellings in Switzerland. 
Recently comparisons have been made between modern 
varieties of wheat and grains in a semi-carbonized state 
found in Romano-British remains—as well as from the 
tombs of Thebes and Egypt; and no advance seems to have 
been made, in size at least, during these two or three thous- 
and years.” 

—It cannot be denied,” says the Whitehall Review, 
“that, whatever her formularies say, the Church of Eng- 
land at the present time, by her living voice of prelates 
and priests, teaches contradictories. In one church you 
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find the whole sacramental system as taught by the Roman 
Church more or less accurately preached and proclaimed 
and the symbolic ritual practiced as exemplifying to eye 
and ear these verities. Within a stone’s throw you find 
another church where all these points of doctrine and 
practice are proclaimed to be pernicious and soul-destroy- 
ing ; while in a third there is Broad Church toleration of 
or indifference to, all or any dogma, if not a denial of what 
is common to the belief of High and Low Church people.” 


—In a contribution to Harper's Magazine, Dean Lichten- 
burger reports that, so far as the mass of German people 
is concerned, religion “is no longer anything but a 
frame.” He adds: Almost everywhere there are com- 
plaints of notable diminution in church attendance. Many 
churches in the towns and in the countries are three-quar- 
ters empty. At Berlin, where there are only forty-seven 
churches and twenty-seven chapels with 50,000 seats, for a 
Protestant population of nearly a million, the church ser- 
vice is very little attended. People go to the cathedral to 
hear the fine music and to see the Emperor. When the lit- 
urgical service is over, there is a considerable exodus: 
more than half of the congregation goes away ; and before 
the sermon is at an end there is a formidable rush toward 
the door in order to get good places for seeing the imperial 
family go out. The service ends before empty benches; and 
at the celebration of the holy communion, which follows, 
there are often not a dozen communicants. 


—When “ school ” begins we shall miss for a time from 
our land the presence of two of our most promising young 
women, Lizzie Stover, of Norwich, and Bertie Wilson, of 
Bloomfield. Both go to fill positions as teachers in Friends’, 
schools in N. Y., the former in New York City, the latter 
near Albany.— Young Friends’ Review, Canada. 


—A letter from Anna E. Dickinson to the Philadelphia 
newspapers states (contrary to the purport of the item in this 
column, a week ago), that she is not “ painfully and hope- 
lessly ill,” but that she will soon appear again before the 
public, “ probably on the platform, and certainly on the 
theatrical stage.” 

—Japan holds a domestic industrial exhibition next 
year at Tokio—the third of its kind in the Mikado’s em- 
pire. The leading native merchants of Yokohama and the 
capital intend to invite foreign firms to visit the exhibition. 

—The disease in wood called dry rot is contagious. It 
may be spread from diseased wood to sound, and it has 
been surmised that the disease may be conveyed by tools 
that have been employed on diseased wood. 

—Advices from Apia report the return to Samoa of ex- 
King Malietoa and other exiles. The ex-king was warmly 
welcomed by the natives, and his own flag was hoisted. 
King Mataafa also greeted Malietoa with cordiality. The 
German Consul informed Malietoa that he was at liberty 
to do as he pleased. 

—Visitors at the Pike's Peak Observatory have for years 
been regaled with the statement that “ this is the highest 
point on the globe which is inhabited the year around.” 
It now appears that regular meteorological observations 
are made on the Andes, in Peru, at a height of 14,300 feet 
which is about 200 feet higher than the Pike’s Peak station. 
In Europe there are but two stations at any considerable 
height, these being about 10,000 and 11,000 feet respectively. 

—While excavating in a caisson for the enlargement of 
the water works above Louisville, Ky., recently, a work- 
man dug up a tooth of a mastodon. It is 14 inches in 
circumference, and 5% inches from the crown to the broken 
and of the tooth. It weighed one pound and fourteen 
ounces. 
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—The strongest wood in the United States, according 
to Prof. Sargent, is that of the nutmeg hickory of the Ar- 
kansas region; and the weakest is the West Indian birch. 
The most elastic is the tamarack, the white or shellbark 
hickory ranking far below it. The least elastic and the 
lowest in specific gravity is the wood of the Ficus aurea. 
The wood having the highest specific gravity, upon which 
the value as fuel in general depends, is the bluewood of 
Texas. 

—An interesting report of a visit to the glaciers of 
Alaska and Mt. St. Elias was read before the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society, London, and is published in the July 
Proceedings of that body. The party started from Sitka, 
and, after reaching the mountains, spent two days in at- 
tempts to reach the “ crater,’ the summit of the mount- 
tain being 7,000 or 8,000 feet higher. The bottom of the 
crater is filled with ice, and the pit is overhung on all 
sides by great glaciers, which are gradually melting away. 
The author (Mr. H. W. Topham) believes that the long 
period of ice through which the land has been passing is 
now comingtoanend. The hiegth reached by the party 
was 11,461 feet and the author believes that greater suc- 
cess’ might attend au ascent from the north side.—The 
American. 

—Mrs. Henry Fawcett and her daughter, Miss Philippe 
Garrett Fawcett, have jointly paid over to the National 
Association for Supplying Female Medical Aid to the Wo- 
men of India the sum of £400, to be devoted toward the 
founding of two scholarships or prizes—one in Calcutta and 
the other in Bombay—for native female medical students. 
—Christian Register. 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 


AFTER visiting Cincinnati and Indianapolis, President 
Harrison returned to Deer Park, last week. He intends 
remaining there until the middle of Ninth month. 

THE civil war in Hayti, between General Legitime 
who held the capital, Port-au-Prince, and General Hyppo- 
lite, who organized his followers in the northern part of the 
island, has ended by an agreement, in which Legitime 
gives up. He has left Port-au-Prince. Frederick Doug- 
lass, the new U.S. minister to Hayti, is waiting until a 
stable government is established, before repairing to his post 

A TELEGRAM from Johnstown (26th inst.) says the water 
in the rivers there is getting very low, and “‘a great deal 
of pestilence-breeding matter is being exposed. The stench 
along the river bank is becoming unbearable; especially 
along the point and near the stone bridge are the odors 
very nauseating. There are quite likely many dead bodies 
in the sand along the banks and also in the bottom of the 
river.” There is much sickness in the valley and the phy- 
sicians are kept busy. The proportion of deaths continues 
large. 

THE six men who have been in prison at Chicago, 
charged with the murder of Dr. Cronin, were put on trial 
on the 26th inst., but several days have been occupied with 
preliminary proceedings. 

THE North Dakota Millers’ Association has decided to 
place an agent in London to dispose of flour to the bakers 
of Great Britain. It is thought this will have a strong 
tendency to strengthen the home wheat market, and, be- 
sides, will result in the building of a number of new mills. 

At Deer Park, on the 26th, President Harrison said to 
& press representative that he had made no announcement 
to any one as to calling an extra session of Congress.’’ He 
said that he had of course discussed the pros and cons of 
the matter with various persons. It is understood that the 
question is not yet determined. 


A vERY extensive strike is on, in London, among the 
dock laborers. They ask better wages. They have been 
parading through the streets of the city in immense num- 
bers, without disorder. 


Lonpon, Aug. 26.—A severe earthquake shock was felt 
throughout Greece to-day. Serious damage was done in 
several towns. 


THE deaths in this city last week numbered 426, an in- 
crease of 37 over the previous week and a decrease of 28 
from the corresponding week of 1888. Among the princi- 
pal causes of death were: Bright’s disease, 8; cancer, 10 ; 
cholera infantum, 42; consumption of the lungs, 35; dys- 
entery, 6; typhoid fever, 18; inflammation of the lungs, 
12; inflammation of the stomach and bowels, 23; old age, 
17; and paralysis, 10. 


NOTICES. 


*,* An All-day Meeting on the subject of Temperance, 
under the care of Concord Quarterly Meeting's Commit- 
tee, will be held at Friends’ meeting-house, Middletown, 
Delaware county, on Seventh-day, Eighth month 3lst, 
1589, commencing at 10 o’clock. 

Friends and others interested are cordially invited. 

Mary MCALLISTER, Clerk. 


*,* Acknowledgments.—The Friends’ Book Association 
ackuvowledges receipt of the following additional contribu- 
tions to the Children’s Country Week Association : 

Edward, William, and Howard Biddle, . $5.00 
Sips ° ° : ° ° ° - 3.00 
Mrs. Dr. Parke, . ‘ ‘ . 4 . 5.00 

13.00 

. 11900 


‘ $132.00 
JoHN CoMLy, Sup’t. 


Previously acknowledged, 
Amount, 


Eighth month 26, 1889. 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTICES. 


*,*As a definite number of copies of the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JOURNAL is printed each week, we would suggest to any of our 
friends who may wish extra numbers of the paper to inform us of 
the fact previous to the publication containing the particular 
article wanted, that we may have the required amount of extra 
numbers printed. 





POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, strength, and 
wholesomeness. More economical than the ordinary kinds, and 
cannot be sold in competition with the multitude of low test, 
short weight, alum, or phosphate powders. Sold only in cans. 
Royal Bakine PowpDzEk Co., 106 Wall-st., N. Y. 
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Association of Friends to Promote the 
Education of the Colored People 
of the South. 


Howakp M. Jenxrns, Chairman, 921 Arch Street, Phila. 
Saran J. AsH, Secretary, 1717 Vine Street, Phila. 

Lyp1a A. SCHOFIELD, Correspondent, 1717 Vine St., Phila 
Henry M. Larne, Treasurer, 30 N. Third 8t., Phila. 


EXecuTIvE ComMMITTEE—Edward H. Magill, Swarth- 
more, Pa.; Sarah H. Peirce, Philadelphia; George L. 
Maris, West Chester, la.; Mary Ann Fulton, Wilmington, 
Del.; Amos Hillborn, Philadelphia; Alfred Paschal) 
Doylestown, Pa.; Estelle Hall, Swarthmore, Pa. ; Clement 
M. Biddle, 815 Arch street, Phila. 


WORK OF THE ASSOCIATION. 

The work of the Association is chiefly to raise funds. 
These are sent to the support of two schools for colored 
youth in South Carolina,—the Schofield Normal and In- 
dustrial School, at Aikin, and the Mt. Pleasant School, 











AMILTON LOAN & TRUST 


COMPANY, OF NEW YORK CITY. 


EDWARD FORSYTHE, MANAGER. 
332 DREXEL BUILDING, PHILA. 
6, 6 1-2, and 7 per cent. Western Farm 
and City Mortgages. 
Payable at Brown Bros. & Co., N. Y. and Phila. 
DIRECTORS. 


MOSES E. WORTHEN, 


penhetten Print Works, N. Y. 


PETER R 


D, 
Dundee Dye W’ks, Passaic, N.J. 


JOHN _N. BEA 
W. F. 
WM. P. ALDRICH, 


Kearney, Neb. 
Empire Print Works, N. Y. | 


CH, 
—_ Weller & Co., N.Y. 
=. 


WM. C. BROWNING, 
Browning, King & Co., N. Y. 
THOMAS SCATTERGOOD, 
Jno. M Sharpless & Co., Phila. 
CHAS. H. WHEELER, 
Mackintosh, Green & Co., N. Y. 
JOHN M. THAYE 
Governor s ( Nebraska. 
GEO. L. WHITM 
Whitman & Phelps, N. Y. 


We have General SF for sale of Securities of DES 


MOINES LOAN 
School and County onde. 





0. ; also offer Debentures, 


The Clifton, 


JOSEPH [ ENGLE, 


Propridor. 


near Charleston, in es of ~ D. Munro, t Cor. Atlantic and Connecticut Avs., Atlantic City, N. J. 


J. B. WATKINS LAND MORTGAGE COMPANY. 


ASSETS, JULY 1, 1889, $4,210,354.48. 


We have been paying Interest 17 yrs., along with Matured Principals 14 yrs. aggregating $10,394.979.08 
During the past five years these payments have cmounted to - 6,087,857.76 
During past year they have amounted to- - - ° : 1,630,772.67 
We never had an Obligation mature without Funds in Bank to meet it, an our 3,638 Patrons can testify. 
Debenture Bonds outstanding - : - . : - $1,981,500.00 
Secured by First Moritgave on Land north . : ° ° - 6,212,926.00 
Besides our Capital and Surplus of : : : - - - 1,232,799.14 


We issue Debenture Bonds running 5 years. Also a Certificates for small amounts on short time. For information write us 
at LAWRENCE, KAN., or 319 BROA Way, Naw Yo RK. HENRY DICKINSON, Manager. 
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This Company furnishes ALL DestRABLE Forms of LIFE and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at actual NET 
Cost. Itis PURELY MuTuAL; has Assets of THIRTEEN MILLIONS and a SURPLUS of over TWO AND A 


HALF MILLIONS. g@> ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE.-@a 
Pres. EDW. M. NEEDLES. _ Vice Pres. HORATIO 8. STEPHENS. Sec. HENRY C. BROWN 


THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA: 
409 CHESTNUT STREET. CAPITAL $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. 
INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTEA- 
TOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 
All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 


President, SAMUEL R, SHIPLEY, Vice-President, T.WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President and Actuary, ASA 8. WING, Manager of In 
surance Department, JOS. ASHBROOK, Trust Officer, J. ROBERTS FOULKE. 


INCORPORATED 1836, CHARTER PERPETUAL. CAPITAL, $500,000. 


THE GIRARD 
LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY, AND TRUST CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


No. 2020 CHESTHUT STREET. 


**Goluon and Dolphin es 


SURPLUS, $1,400,000 


Acts as Executor, Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, Committee 
or Receiver, and Receives Deposits on Interest, 
also Insures Lives, Grants Annuities. 


President, EFFINGHAM B MORRIS. 
Vice-President and Treasurer, HENRY TATNALL. 
Assistant Treasurer, WILLIAM N. Ey. 
Real Estate Officer, NATHANIEL B. CRENSHAW. 
Solicitor, Groner TUCKER BisPHaM. 











